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Concerning  the  ways  of  the  Indians,  their  policy  and  cust¬ 
oms,  their  mode  of  life,  their  disposition  and  that  of 
their  children;  of  their  marriages,  their  method  of  build¬ 
ing,  of  dressing,  of  speech-making,  with  other  particulars. 


It  remains  for  me  now  to  set  forth  the  ways  of  the 
Indians,  their  characteristics,  their  mode  of  life,  their 
marriages,  their  burials,  their  work,  their  dances,  their 
hunting,  and  how  they  governed  themselves  in  former  times, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it  from  them,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  did  things  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  years  ago 
when  I  was  first  in  that  country.  They  had  as  yet  changed 
their  customs  little,  but  they  were  already  making  use  of 
kettles,  axes,  knives,  and  of  iron  for  their  arrow-heads. 

There  were  still  but  few  of  them  who  had  firearms. 

They  still  lived  long  lives.  I  have  seen  Indians  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age 
who  still  went  to  hunt  the  Moose;  the  oldest,  who  neared  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  according  to  their  account,  no 
longer  went.  They  count  by  moons. 

Before  speaking  of  the  way  they  live  at  present,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  into  the  past.  Their  subsistence  was 
of  fish  and  meat  roasted  and  boiled.  To  roast  the  meat  they 
cut  it  into  fillets,  split  a  stick,  placed  it  therein,  then 
stuck  up  the  stick  in  front  of  the  fire,  each  person  having 
his  own.  When  it  was  cooked  on  one  side,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  cooked,  they  ate  it.  Biting  into  it,  they  cut  off  the 
piece  with  a  bone,  which  they  sharpened  on  rocks  to  make  it 
cut.  This  served  them  in  place  of  knives  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  use  of,  which  we  have  since  introduced  among  them. 

Having  eaten  all  of  it  that  was  cooked, they  replaced 
the  meat  in  front  of  the  fire,  took  another  stick  and  went 
through  the  same  process.  When  they  had  eaten  all  the  meat 
from  a  stick,  they  always  replaced  it  with  more,  keeping  this 
up  all  the  day. 

They  had  another  method  of  roasting,  with  a  cord  of 
bark  from  trees,  attached  to  a  pole  which  extended  across 
the  top  of  their  wigwam,  or  from  one  tree  to  another,  or 
upon  two  forked  sticks  stuck  in  the  earth.  The  meat  was 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  through  which  was 
thrust  a  stick  with  which  it  was  twisted  several  turns.  After 
it  was  let  go,  by  this  means  the  meat  turned  a  long  time  first 
one  side  then  the  other  to  the  fire.  When  it  turned  no  longer 
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the  cord  was  again  twisted  by  means  of  the  stick  through 
its  middle,  and  again  allowed  to  go.  The  surface  of  the 
meat  being  cooked,  they  would  bite  the  outside,  and  cut 
off  the  piece  close  to  the  mouth,  continuing  thus  until 
the  whole  was  eaten.  They  also  roasted  it  upon  coals. 

As  for  fish,  they  roasted  it  on  split  sticks  which 
served  as  a  grill,  or  frequently  upon  coals,  but  it  had  to 
be  wholly  cooked  before  it  was  eaten.  All  the  children  do 
their  cooking  like  the  others,  with  split  sticks  and  upon 
the  coals. 

All  these  kinds  of  roasts  were  only  an  entree  to 
arouse  the  appetite;  in  another  place  was  the  kettle,  which 
was  boiling.  This  kettle  was  of  wood,  made  like  a  huge 
f eeding-trough  or  stone  wat er i ng- t rough .  To  make  it  they 
took  the  butt  of  a  huge  tree  which  had  fallen;  they  did  not 
cut  it  down,  not  having  tools  fitted  for  that,  nor  had  they 
the  means  to  transport  it;  they  had  them  ready-made  in  nearly 
all  the  places  to  which  they  went. 

For  making  them,  they  employed  stone  axes,  well-sharp¬ 
ened,  and  set  into  the  end  of  a  forked  stick  (where  they 
were)  well  tied.  With  these  axes  they  cut  a  little  into 
the  top  of  the  wood  at  the  length  they  wished  the  kettle. 

This  done  they  placed  fire  on  top  and  made  the  tree  burn. 

When  burnt  about  four  inches  in  depth  they  removed  the  fire, 
and  then  with  stones  and  huge  pointed  bones,  as  large  as  the 
thumb,  they  hollowed  it  out  the  best  they  could,  removing 
all  the  burnt  part.  Then  they  replaced  the  fire,  and  when 
it  was  again  burnt  they  removed  it  all  from  the  interior  and 
commenced  again  to  separate  the  burnt  part,  continuing  this 
until  their  kettle  was  big  enough  for  their  fancy,  and  that 
was  oftener  too  big  than  too  little. 

The  kettle  being  finished,  it  had  to  be  used.  To  this 
end  they  filled  it  with  water,  and  placed  therein  that  which 
they  wished  to  have  cooked.  To  make  it  boil,  they  had  big 
stones  which  they  placed  in  the  fire  to  become  red  hot.  When 
they  were  red,  they  took  hold  of  them  with  pieces  of  wood 
and  placed  them  in  the  kettle,  (when)  they  made  the  water 
boil.  Whilst  these  were  in  the  kettle,  others  were  heating. 
Then  they  removed  those  which  were  in  the  kettle,  replacing 
them  there  by  others.  This  was  continued  until  the  meat  was 
cooked. 


They  had  always  a  supply  of  soup,  which  was  their  great¬ 
est  drink;  they  drank  little  raw  water  formerly,  as  indeed 
they  do  at  present.  Their  greatest  task  was  to  feed  well 
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and  to  go  a  hunting,,  They  did  not  lack  animals,  which 
they  killed  only  in  proportion  as  they  had  need  of  them. 

They  often  ate  fish,  especially  Seals  to  obtain  the  oil, 

(which  they  used)  as  much  for  greasing  themselves  as  for 
drinking;  and  (they  ate)  the  Whale  which  frequently  came 
ashore  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  blubber  of  which  they 
made  good  cheer.  Their  greatest  liking  is  for  grease; 
they  eat  it  as  one  does  bread,  and  drink  it  liquid. 

There  was  formerly  a  much  larger  number  of  Indians 
than  at  present.  They  lived  without  care,  and  never  ate 
either  salt  or  spice.  They  drank  only  good  soup,  very  fat. 

It  was  this  which  made  them  live  long  and  multiply  much. 

They  would  have  multiplied  still  more  were  it  not  that  the 
women,  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered,  wash  the  infant,  no 
matter  how  cold  it  may  be.  Then  they  swaddle  them  in  the 
skins  of  Marten  or  Beaver  upon  a  board,  to  which  they  bind 
them.  If  it  is  a  boy,  they  pass  his  penis  through  a  hole, 
from  which  issues  the  urine;  if  a  girl,  they  place  a  little 
gutter  of  bark  between  the  legs,  which  carries  the  urine 
outside.  Under  their  backsides  they  place  dry  rotten  wood 
reduced  to  powder,  to  receive  the  other  excrements,  so  that 
they  only  unswathe  them  each  twenty-four  hours.  But  since 
they  leave  in  the  air  during  freezing  weather  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  this  part  freezes,  which  causes 
much  mortality  among  them,  principally  among  the  boys,  who 
are  more  exposed  to  the  air  in  that  part  than  the  girls. 

To  this  board  there  is  attached  at  the  top,  by  the  two  cor¬ 
ners,  a  strap,  so  arranged  that  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
forehead  the  board  hangs  behind  the  shoulders;  thus  the 
mother  has  not  her  arms  encumbered  and  is  not  prevented  either 
from  working  or  going  to  the  woods,  whilst  the  child  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  branches  along  the  paths.  They  have  three 
or  four  wives,  and  sometimes  more.  If  one  of  them  turns 
out  to  be  sterile  they  can  divorce  her  if  they  see  fit,  and 
take  another.  Thus  they  are  able  to  have  plenty  of  children. 
But  if  a  woman  becomes  pregnant  whilst  she  is  still  suckling 
a  child,  she  produces  an  abortion.  A  thing  which  is  also 
ruinous  to  them  is  that  they  have  a  certain  drug  which  they 
use  for  this  purpose,  and  which  they  keep  secret  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  reason  why  they  produce  the  abortion  is,  they 
say,  because  they  cannot  nourish  two  children  at  the  same 
time,  forasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  shall 
cease  suckling  of  itself,  and  it  sucks  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  give  them  to  eat  of  that 
which  they  have,  for  in  chewing  a  piece  of  anything  they 
place  it  in  their  mouths  and  the  infant  swallows  it. 
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Their  children  are  not  obstinate,  since  they  give 
them  everything  they  ask  for,  without  ever  letting  them 
cry  for  that  which  they  want.  The  greatest  persons  give 
way  to  the  little  ones.  The  father  and  the  mother  draw 
the  morsel  from  the  mouth  if  the  child  asks  for  it.  They 
love  their  children  greatly.  They  are  never  afraid  of 
having  too  many,  for  they  are  their  wealth.  The  boys  aid 
the  father,  going  on  the  hunt,  and  help  in  the  support  of 
the  family.  The  girls  work,  aiding  the  mother;  they  go  for 
the  wood,  for  the  water,  and  to  find  the  animal  in  the 
woods.  After  the  latter  is  killed  they  carry  it  to  the  wig¬ 
wam.  There  is  always  some  old  woman  with  the  girls  to 
conduct  them  and  show  them  the  way,  for  often  these  animals 
which  it  is  necessary  to  go  and  find  are  killed  at  five  or 
six  leagues  from  the  wigwam,  and  there  are  no  beaten  roads. 

The  man  will  tell  only  the  distance  of  the  road,  the 
woods  that  must  be  passed,  the  mountains,  rivers,  brooks, 
and  meadows,  if  there  are  any  on  the  route,  and  will  spec¬ 
ify  the  spot  where  the  animal  will  be,  and  where  he  will 
have  broken  off  three  or  four  branches  of  trees  to  mark  the 
place.  This  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  find  it,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  never  fail,  and  they  bring  it  back.  Some¬ 
times  they  camp  where  the  animal  is.  They  make  broiled 
steaks  and  return  next  day. 

After  they  have  lived  for  some  time  in  one  place, 
which  they  have  beaten  for  game  all  around  their  camp,  they 
go  and  camp  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  away.  Then  the  women 
and  girls  must  carry  the  wigwam,  their  dishes,  their  bags, 
their  skins,  their  robes,  and  everything  they  can  take,  for 
the  men  and  the  boys  carry  nothing,  a  practice  they  follow 
still  at  the  present  time. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  wish  to  remain, 
the  women  must  build  the  camp.  Each  one  does  that  which  is 
her  duty.  One  goes  to  find  poles  in  the  woods;  another  goes 
to  break  off  branches  of  Fir,  which  the  little  girls  carry. 
The  woman  who  is  mistress,  that  is,  she  who  has  borne  the 
first  boy,  takes  command,  and  does  not  go  to  the  woods  for 
anything.  Everything  is  brought  to  her.  She  fits  the  poles 
to  make  the  wigwam,  and  arranges  the  Fir  to  make  the  place 
on  which  each  one  disposes  himself.  This  is  their  carpet 
and  the  feathers  of  their  bed.  If  the  family  is  a  large  one 
they  make  it  (the  wigwam)  long  enough  for  two  fires;  other¬ 
wise  they  make  it  round,  just  like  military  tents,  with  only 
this  difference  that  in  place  of  canvas  they  are  of  barks 
of  Birch.  These  are  so  well  fitted  that  it  never  rains  into 
their  wigwams.  The  round  kind  holds  ten  to  twelve  persons, 
the  long  twice  as  many.  The  fires  are  made  in  the  middle 
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of  the  round  kind,  and  at  the  two  ends  of  the  long  sort. 

To  obtain  these  barks,  they  select  all  the  biggest 
Birches  they  are  able  to  find,  and  these  are  the  thickness 
of  a  hogshead.  They  cut  the  bark  all  around  the  tree  as 
high  up  as  they  can  with  their  stone  axes;  then  they  cut 
it  low  down,  also  all  around;  after  that  they  split  it  from 
above  downwards,  and  with  their  knives  of  bone  they  separate 
it  all  around  the  tree  which  ought  to  be  in  sap  to  loosen 
readily.  When  they  have  enough  of  it,  they  sew  it  edge 
to  edge,  four  pieces  together  or  five  together.  Their 
thread  is  made  from  root  of  Fir,  which  they  split  in  three, 
the  same  as  the  Osier  with  which  the  hoops  of  barrels  are 
tied.  They  make  it  as  fine  as  they  wish. 

Their  needles  are  of  bone,  and  they  make  them  pointed 
as  awls  by  dint  of  sharpening  them.  They  pierce  the  barks 
an d  pass  this  root  from  hole  to  hole  for  the  breadth  of  the 
barks.  This  being  finished  they  roll  them  as  tightly  as 
they  can  that  they  may  be  the  easier  to  carry.  When  they 
strip  them  off  the  wigwam  to  carry  them  to  another  place, 
since  they  are  dried  from  the  fire  which  had  been  made  there, 
they  heat  them  again  to  make  them  more  supple.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  heat,  they  are  rolled  up;  otherwise  they  would 
break  through  being  too  dry. 

At  the  present  time  they  still  do  it  in  the  same  way, 
but  they  have  good  axes,  knives  more  convenient  for  their 
work,  and  kettles  easy  to  carry.  This  is  a  great  convenience 
for  them,  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  places  where 
were  their  kettles  of  wood,  of  which  one  never  sees  any  at 
present,  as  they  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  them. 

As  to  their  marriage,  in  old  times  a  boy  who  wished 
to  have  a  girl  was  obliged  to  serve  the  father  several  years 
according  to  an  agreement.  His  duty  was  to  go  a  hunting, 
to  show  that  he  was  a  good  hunter  capable  of  supporting  well 
his  wife  and  family.  He  had  to  make  bows,  arrows,  the  frame 
of  snowshoes,  even  a  canoe-that  is  to  say,  to  do  the  work 
of  men.  Everything  that  he  did  during  his  time  went  to  the 
father  of  the  girl,  but  nevertheless  he  had  use  of  it  him¬ 
self  in  case  of  need. 

His  mistress  corded  the  snowshoes,  made  his  clothes, 
his  moccasins  and  his  stockings,  as  evidence  that  she  was 
clever  in  work.  The  father,  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and 
the  suitor  all  slept  in  the  same  wigwam,  the  daughter  near 
her  mother,  and  the  suitor  on  the  other  side,  always  with 
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t he  fire  between  them  a  The  other  women  and  the  children 
also  slept  there  t  There  never  occurred  the  least  disorder. 
The  girls  were  very  modest  at  that  time,  always  clothed 
with  a  well-dressed  Moose  skin  which  descended  below  the 
knees.  They  made  their  stockings  and  their  shoes  from  the 
same  kind  of  skin  for  the  summer.  In  winter  they  made 
robes  of  Beaver,  The  modesty  of  the  girls  was  such  in  those 
old  times  that  they  would  often  hold  their  water  twenty-four 
hours  rather  than  let  themselves  be  seen  in  this  action  by 
a  boy  , 


The  term  being  expired,  it  was  time  to  speak  of  the 
marriage.  The  relatives  of  the  boy  came  to  visit  those  of 
the  girl,  and  asked  them  if  it  were  pleasing  to  them.  If 
the  father  of  the  girl  was  favourable  to  it,  it  was  then 
necessary  to  learn  from  the  two  parties  concerned  if  they 
were  content  therewith;  and  if  one  of  the  two  did  not  wish 
the  marriage,  nothing  further  was  done.  They  were  never 
compelled.  But  if  all  were  in  agreement,  a  day  was  chosen 
for  making  a  banquet;  in  the  meantime  the  boy  went  a  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  did  his  very  best  to  treat  the  entire  assembly  as 
well  to  roast  as  to  boiled  meat,  and  to  have  especially  an 
abundance  of  soup,  good  and  fat. 

The  day  having  arrived,  all  the  relatives  and  guests 
assembled,  and  everything  being  ready  the  men  and  older 
boys  all  entered  the  wigwam,  the  old  men  at  the  upper  end 
near  the  father  and  mother.  The  upper  end  is  the  left  in 
entering  the  wigwam,  and  a  circuit  is  made  passing  to  the 
right.  No  other  woman  entered  save  the  mother  of  the  boy. 
Each  one  having  taken  his  place,  all  seated  themselves  upon 
their  buttocks,  like  Apes,  for  that  is  their  posture.  The 
bridegroom  brought  in  the  meat  in  a  huge  bark  dish,  divided 
it,  and  placed  it  on  as  many  plates  as  there  were  persons, 
as  much  as  they  could  hold.  There  was  in  each  plate  enough 
meat  for  a  dozen  persons.  Te  gave  each  one  his  plate,  and 
they  devoted  themselves  to  eating.  The  bridegroom  was  there 
also  with  a  great  dish  of  soup,  which  he  gave  to  the  first 
one  that  he  might  drink  his  fill.  He,  having  sufficiently 
quenched  his  thirst,  passed  the  dish  to  his  neighbour,  who 
did  the  same.  When  it  was  empty  it  was  filled  again.  Then 
having  drunk  and  feasted  well,  they  took  a  (comfortable) 
posture.  The  oldest  of  them  made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  genealogy,  in  which 
he  was  always  found  descended  from  some  great  chief  ten  or 
twelve  generations  back.  He  exaggerated  everything  good  that 
they  had  done,  as  well  in  hunting,  the  spirit  they  showed, 
the  good  counsel  they  had  given,  and  everything  of  conseq¬ 
uence  they  had  done  in  their  lives.  He  commenced  with  the 
most  ancient,  and,  descending  from  generation  to  generation 
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he  came  to  a  conclusion  with  the  father  of  the  bridegroom. 

Then  he  exhorted  the  bridegroom  not  to  degenerate  from 
the  worth  of  his  ancestors.  Having  finished  his  speech, 
all  the  company  made  two  or  three  cries,  saying  hau,  hau , 
hau .  After  this  the  bridegroom  thanked  them,  promising 
as  much  as,  and  more  than,  his  ancestors;  then  the  assem¬ 
bly  gave  again  the  same  cry.  Then  the  bridegroom  set  about 
dancing;  he  chanted  war  songs  which  he  composed  on  the  spot 
and  which  exalted  his  courage  and  his  worth,  the  number  of 
animals  he  had  killed,  and  everything  that  he  aspired  to  do. 

In  dancing  he  took  in  his  hands  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a  great 
shaft  in  which  is  set  a  bone  of  a  Moose,  sharply  pointed, 
with  which  they  kill  animals  in  v/inter  when  there  is  a  great 
depth  of  snow.  This  sort  of  thing  (they  did)  one  after 
another,  each  having  his  song,  during  which  he  would  work 
himself  into  a  fury,  and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  kill 
everybody.  Having  finished,  the  entire  assembly  recommenced 
their  hau ,  hau ,  hau ,  which  signifies  joy  and  contentment. 

After  this  they  commenced  again  to  eat  and  drink  until 
they  were  full.  Then  they  called  their  wives  and  children 
who  were  not  far  off;  these  came  and  each  one  gave  them 
his  plate  from  which  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  their  turn. 

If  there  were  any  women  or  girls  who  had  their  month¬ 
lies,  she  had  to  retire  apart,  and  the  others  brought  to 
each  one  her  portion.  In  those  (old)  times  they  never  ate 
except  alone  by  themselves;  they  did  no  work,  and  did  not 
dare  touch  anything,  especially  anything  to  be  eaten.  It 
was  necessary  they  should  be  always  in  retirement. 

They  have  thus  developed  into  a  custom  the  recital  of 
their  genealogies,  both  in  the  speeches  they  make  at  marr¬ 
iages,  and  also  at  funerals.  This  is  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  memory,  and  to  preserve  by  tradition  from  father  to  son, 
the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  example  of  their 
fine  actions  and  of  their  greatest  qualities,  something  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  to  them,  and  would  deprive  them  of 
a  knowledge  of  their  relationships,  which  they  preserve  by 
this  means;  and  it  serves  to  transmit  their  (family)  alliances 
to  posterity.  On  these  matters  they  are  very  inquisitive, 
especially  those  descended  from  the  ancient  chiefs;  this  they 
sometimes  claim  for  more  than  twenty  generations,  something 
which  makes  them  more  honoured  by  all  the  others. 

They  observe  certain  degrees  of  relationship  among  them 
■which  prevents  their  marrying  togethei  .  I  his  is  nevei  done 
by  brother  to  sister,  by  nephew  to  niece,  or  cousin  to  cousin 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  second  degree,  for  beyond  that 
they  can  do  it.  If  a  young  married  woman  has  no  children  by 
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her  husband  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  he  can  div¬ 
orce  her,  and  turn  her  out  to  take  another.  He  is  not  held 
to  service  as  in  the  case  of  the  first;  he  simply  makes 
presents  of  robes,  skins,  or  wampum.  I  shall  tell  in  its 
proper  place  what  this  wampum  is.  He  is  obliged  to  make  a 
feast  for  the  father  of  the  girl,  but  not  so  impressive  a 
one  as  on  the  first  occasion.  If  she  becomes  pregnant  he 
gives  a  great  feast  to  his  relatives;  otherwise  he  drives 
her  out  like  the  first,  and  marries  another.  This  wife 
being  pregnant,  he  sees  her  no  more.  As  to  these  matters, 
they  take  as  many  women  as  they  please  provided  that  they 
are  good  hunters,  and  not  lazy.  Otherwise  the  girls  will 
not  accept  them.  One  sees  Indians  who  have  two  or  three 
wives  pregnant  at  the  same  time;  it  is  their  greatest  joy 
to  have  a  large  number  of  children. 

For  all  these  festivities  of  weddings  and  feasts  they 
adorn  themselves  with  their  most  beautiful  clothes.  In 
summer  the  men  have  robes  of  Moose  skin,  well  dressed,  white, 
ornamented  with  embroidery  two  fingers*  breadth  wide  from 
top  to  bottom,  both  close  and  open  work.  Others  have  three 
rows  at  the  bottom,  some  lengthwise,  and  others  across, 
others  in  broken  chevrons,  or  studded  with  figures  of 
animals,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  workman. 

They  work  all  these  fashions  in  colours  of  red,  violet, 
and  blue,  applied  on  the  skin  with  some  isinglass.  They  had 
bones  fashioned  in  different  ways  which  they  passed  quite 
hot  over  the  colours,  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  that  in  which 
one  gilds  the  covers  of  books.  When  these  colours  are  once 
applied,  they  do  not  come  off  with  water. 

To  dress  their  skins,  these  are  soaked  and  stretched 
in  the  sun,  and  are  well-heated  on  the  skin  side  for  pulling 
out  the  hair.  Then  they  stretch  them  and  pull  out  the  hair 
with  bone  instruments  made  on  purpose,  somewhat  as  do  those 
who  prepare  a  skin  for  conversion  into  parchment.  Then  they 
rub  it  with  bird’s  liver  and  a  little  oil.  Next,  having 
rubbed  it  well  between  the  hands,  they  dress  it  over  a  piece 
of  polished  wood  made  shelving  on  both  sides  just  as  is  done 
to  dress  the  skins  for  making  gloves  upon  an  iron.  They  rub 
it  until  it  becomes  supple  and  manageable.  Then  they  wash 
it  and  twist  it  with  sticks  many  times,  until  it  leaves  the 
water  clean.  Then  they  spread  it  to  dry. 

For  the  skins  dressed  with  the  hair,  these  are  only 
treated  with  the  livers,  with  which  they  are  well  rubbed  by 
hand;  they  are  passed  repeatedly  over  the  sticks  to  dress 
them  well.  If  they  are  not  then  soft  enough,  more  of  the 
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livers  is  added  and  they  are  once  more  rubbed  until  they 
are  pliable;  then  they  are  dried,  All  of  those  robes, 
whether  for  men  or  for  women,  are  made  like  a  blanket. 

The  men  wear  thein  upon  their  shoulders,  tying  the  two  ends 
with  strings  of  leather  under  the  chin,  while  all  the 
remainder  is  not  closed  up.  They  show  the  whole  body 
with  the  exception  of  their  privy  parts,  which  are  hidden 
by  means  of  a  very  supple  and  very  thin  skin.  This 
passes  between  their  legs  and  is  attached  at  the  two  ends 
to  a  girdle  of  leather  which  they  have  around  them;  and 
it  is  called  a  truss  (brayer). 

The  women  wear  this  robe  in  Bohemian  fashion.  The 
opening  is  on  one  side.  They  attach  it  with  cords  in  two 
places,  some  distance  apart,  in  such  a  way  that  the  head 
can  pass  through  the  middle  and  the  arms  on  the  two  sides. 
Then  they  double  the  two  ends  one  above  the  other,  and 
over  it  they  place  a  girdle  which  they  tie  very  tightly, 
in  such  manner  that  it  cannot  fall  off.  In  this  way  they 
are  entirely  covered.  They  have  sleeves  of  skin  which  are 
attached  together  behind.  They  have  also  leggiqsp  of  skin, 
like  stirrup  stockings,  without  feet;  the  men  wear  these 
likewi se . 

They  also  make  moccasins  of  their  old  robes  of  Moose 
skin,  which  are  greasy  and  better  than  new.  Their  moccas¬ 
ins  are  rounded  in  front,  and  the  sewing  redoubles  on  the 

end  of  the  foot,  and  is  puckered  as  finely  as  a  chemise. 

It  is  done  very  neatly;  the  girls  make  them  for  themselves 
embellished  with  colours,  the  seams  being  ornamented  with 
quills  of  Porcupine,  which  they  dye  red  and  violet. 

They  have  some  very  beautiful  colours,  especially 
their  f 1 ame - co lour ,  which  surpasses  all  that  we  see  in  this 
country  of  this  nature.  It  is  made  from  a  little  root  as 
thick  as  a  thread.1  As  for  the  leaf,  they  are  not  willing 
to  show  it,  something  which  is  unusual  with  them.  Such 
were  approximately  their  summer  clothes.  During  the  winter 
their  robes  are  of  Beaver,  of  Otter,  of  Marten,  of  Lynx, 

or  of  Squirrel,  always  mar  t ache e  s ,  that  is  to  say,  painted. 

Even  their  faces,  when  they  go  to  ceremonies  with 
their  fine  clothes,  are  painted  in  red  or  violet;  or  else 
they  make  long  and  short  rays  of  colour,  according  to  fancy 
on  the  nose,  over  the  eyes,  and  along  the  cheeks,  and  they 
grease  the  hair  with  oil  to  make  it  shine.  Those  who  are 
finest  among  them  look  like  a  masquerade.  Such  are  their 
fineries  on  their  days  of  holiday-making. 

This  plant  was  without  doubt  the  small  bedstraw,  the  var 
iety  called  in  the  older,  and  as  well  in  the  newest,  works 
Galium  tinctoriuin.  Its  identity  is  made  certain  by  Slafter, 
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in  the  Otis-Slafter  Champlain  (111.14,15),  who  cites  Kalm 
as  stating  that  the  Indians  used  the  roots  of  this  plant 
to  dye  their  porcupine  quills  red,  and  that  the  colour 
stood  the  weather  well. 
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01  theii  head-dress,  of  their  ornaments,  and  of  their 
finely.  Of  the  regimen  which  they  observe  during  their 
illness;  of  their  amusements  and  conversations,  Of  the 
v/ork  of  the  men  and  of  the  women,  and  of  their  more 
usual  occupations. 


To  distinguish  the  men  and  the  women  from  the  boys 
and  the  girls  by  their  ornaments;  the  first  have  the  hair 
cut  below  the  ears.  The  boys  wear  theirs  of  full  length; 
they  tie  it  in  tufts  on  the  two  sides  with  cords  of  heather. 
The  dainty  ones  have  theirs  ornamented  with  coloured  Por¬ 
cupine  quills.  The  girls  wear  theirs  also  full  length, 
but  tie  it  behind  with  the  s  am  e  cords.  But  the  belles, 
who  wish  to  appear  pretty,  and  who  know  how  to  do  good 
work,  make  ornamental  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  foot  or  eight 
inches  square,  all  embroidered  with  Porcupine  quills  of 
all  colours.  It  is  made  on  a  frame,  of  which  the  warp  is 
threads  of  leather  from  unborn  Moose,  a  very  delicate  sort; 
the  quills  of  Porcupine  form  the  woof  which  they  pass 
through  these  threads,  just  as  one  makes  tapestry,  and  it 
is  very  well  made.  All  around  they  make  a  fringe  of  the 
same  threads,  which  are  also  encircled  with  these  Porcu¬ 
pine  quills  in  a  medley  of  colours.  In  this  fringe  they 
place  wampum,  white  and  violet.  They  make  of  it  also  pend¬ 
ants  for  the  ears,  which  they  have  pierced  in  two  or  three 
p lace  s . 


This  wampum  (porcelene)  is  nothing  else  than  the  teeth 
of  a  certain  fish  which  is  caught  by  the  Indians  of  New  -Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  was  really  rare  among  them.  In  those  times 
it  was  valued  greatly  among  them,  though  it  is  common  at 
present.  Each  grain  is  the  length  of  half  the  width  of  a 
finger.  It  was  all  their  ornament,  in  every  kind  of  work 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  sew  with  a  needle.  The  latter 
was  the  awl  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  or  a  bodkin  of 
bone,  well  pointed  for  making  a  little  hole,  and  they  pass¬ 
ed  through  it  a  thread,  which  was  made  from  the  tendon  of  a 
Moose,  found  along  the  spine  of  the  back.  When  this  tendon 
is  vvell  beaten  it  separates  into  threads,  as  fine  as  one 
wishes.  It  is  with  these  they  sew  all  their  robes,  which 
never  rip  out.  Such  is  the  ornamentation  of  the  girls.  As 
soon  as  they  are  married,  the  mother  in  delivering  them  to 
their  husbands,  cuts  their  hair.  f  his  is  the  symbol  of 
marriage,  as  it  is  also  for  the  husband. 


1  .  Our  author  is  in  error  as  to  the  source  of  wampum;  it  was 
really  made  from  the  shells  of  molluscs-the  white  from  a 
species  of  Busy  con  and  the  purple  from  the  round  clam  or  qua- 
hog,  Venus  mercenaria.  An  account  ol  wampum  in  Acadia  is  in 
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The  law  which  they  observed  in  old  times  was  this- 
to  do  to  another  only  that  which  they  wished  to  be  done 
to  them.  They  had  no  worship.  All  lived  in  good  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding.  They  refused  nothing  to  one 
another.  If  one  wigwam  or  family  had  not  provisions 
enough,  the  neighbours  supplied  them,  although  they  had 
only  that  which  was  necessary  for  themselves.  And  in  all 
other  things  it  was  the  same.  They  lived  pure  lives;  the 
wives  were  faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  the  girls 
very  chaste.  They  were  not  subject  to  diseases,  and  knew 
nothing  of  fevers.  If  any  accident  happened  to  them,  by 
falling,  by  burning,  or  in  cutting  wood,  (the  latter 
happening)  through  lack  of  good  axes,  theirs  being  unsteady 
through  failure  to  cut  well,  they  did  not  need  a  physician. 
They  had  knowledge  of  herbs,  of  which  they  made  use  and 
straightway  grew  well.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  gout, 
gravel,  fevers,  or  rheumatism.  Their  general  remedy  was 
to  make  themselves  sweat,  something  which  they  did  every 
month  and  even  oftener.  I  tell  this  for  the  men,  for  I 
have  never  had  knowledge  that  the  women  made  themselves 
sweat.  For  this  purpose,  they  constructed  a  little  round 
wigwam  to  hold  as  many  as  four,  five,  six,  seven  or  eight 
or  more.  These  wigwams  were  covered  with  bark  from  top 
to  bottom,  entirely  closed  up  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
opening  for  entering,  and  the  whole  was  covered  besides 
with  their  garments.  Whilst  this  was  being  done,  large 
rocks  were  gathered  and  placed  in  the  fire,  and  made  red 
hot.  After  this  those  who  wished  to  sweat  placed  them¬ 
selves  wholly  naked  in  the  wigwam,  seated  on  their  butt¬ 
ocks  all  around.  Being  therein,  their  wives,  or  some  boys, 
gave  them  these  rocks  all  red-hot,  with  a  big  dish  full 
of  water  and  another  small  dish  for  pouring  the  water  upon 
the  rocks  which  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

This  water  which  they  poured  upon  the  rocks  made  a  steam 
which  filled  the  cabin,  and  heated  it  so  much  that  it  made 
them  sweat.  When  they  commenced  to  sweat  they  threw  on 
more  water  only  from  time  to  time.  When  the  rocks  were 
cold  they  threw  them  outside,  and  they  were  given  others 
all  red-hot.  They  did  not  make  haste  in  the  sweating,  but 
heated  up  little  by  little,  but  so  thoroughly  that  the 
water  trickled  over  them  in  all  parts ,  and  these  they 
wiped  down  from  time  to  time  with  the  hand.  They  remained 
there  as  long  as  they  could,  and  they  stuck  to  it  an  11001’ 
and  a  half  or  two  hours.  During  this  time  they  chanted 


the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Bruns¬ 

wick  ,  No.  VIII.,  1889,  12,  91.  Lescarbot  (732)  also  says 

the  Acadian  Indians  obtained  it  from  those  of  New  England. 
Compare  also  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations,  VIII.  312  where 
other  references  may  be  found. 
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songs,  and  told  stories  to  make  themselves  laugh.  When 
they  wished  to  come  out,  they  dashed  on  the  water  as 
much  as  they  could  from  head  to  foot,  and  then,  making 
a  lun,  went  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  or  a  river. 
Being  refreshed  they  put  their  robes  upon  them;  and  then 
went  into  their  wigwams  as  composed  as  ever.  Our  French¬ 
men  make  themselves  sweat  like  them,  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  water  similarly,  and  are  never  incommoded  there¬ 
by.  The  water  in  those  parts  never  injures  the  health. 

In  the  winter  when  our  men  go  a  hunting,  sometimes  they 
have  no  Dogs,  and  (when)  they  kill  game  those  who  know 
how  to  swim  throw  themselves  into  the  water  to  go  after 
it.  On  returning  to  the  house  and  changing  their  clothes, 
they  receive  no  inconvenience,  and  never  catch  cold  there¬ 
from  . 


If  they  were  ill  and  dying  of  old  age,  or  by  some 
accident  happening  through  trees  or  other  object  falling 
upon  them,  or  where  there  was  no  apparent  cause,  there 
were  old  men  who  claimed  to  speak  to  the  mani tou ,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Devil,  who  came  to  whisper  to  them.  These 
fellows  put  many  superstitions  into  the  mind,  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  several  in  the  foregoing.  They  were  men 
who  had  some  cunning  more  than  the  others,  and  made  them 
believe  all  they  wished,  and  passed  for  their  physici ans . 
These  fellows  came  there  to  see  the  sick  man,  and  asked 
of  him  where  his  ill  was.  After  being  well  informed  in 
all,  they  promised  health,  by  blowing  on  him.  For  this 
purpose  they  set  themselves  a  dancing  and  speaking  to  their 
mani tou „  They  danced  with  such  fury  that  they  emitted  foam 
as  big  as  the  fists  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth.  During 
this  performance  they  approached  the  patient  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  the  place  where  he  had  declared  he  felt  the 
most  pain,  they  placed  the  mouth  upon  it,  and  blew  there 
with  all  their  might  for  some  time,  and  then  commenced 
again  to  dance.  Following  this,  they  returned  again  to 
the  sick  man  to  do  just  the  same  as  before.  Then  they  said 
it  was  the  manitou  which  had  possession  of  him,  and  that 
he  (the  sick  man)  had  passed  through  several  places  where 
he  had  not  rendered  the  accustomed  homage,  or  some  other 
similar  follies.  And  (they  said)  that  in  time  they  hoped 
to  make  him  get  out.  This  lasted  sometimes  seven  to  eight 
days,  and  finally  they  made  a  pretence  of  drawing  something 
from  his  body  by  dexterously  showing  it,  say ing- "There , 
there,  he  has  gone  out;  now  he  is  cured."  And  often  in 
fact  the  man  got  well  through  imagination.  And  if  the  pat¬ 
ients  did  not  grow  well,  they  found  some  other  excuse,  such 
as  that  there  were  several  manitous ,  that  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  go  out,  and  that  they  had  too  far  ignored  them. 
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They  always  made  out  a  good  case  lor  themselves.  One 
never  omitted  to  give  them  something,  though  not  so  much 
as  if  he  had  been  entirely  cured.  Those  medicine-men  were 
lazy  old  fellows  who  would  no  longer  go  hunting,  and  who 
received  from  others  everything  they  needed.  If  there  were 
any  fine  robes,  or  other  rarity  in  a  wigwam,  that  was  for 
Monsieur  the  Me di c i ne -man .  When  animals  were  killed,  all 
the  best  parts  were  sent  to  him.  When  they  had  cured 
three  or  four  persons,  they  never  lacked  anything  more. 

This  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  do,  since  the  greatest 
malady  of  the  Indians  proceeded  only  from  their  imagination. 
This  being  removed  from  the  mind,  immediately  they  became 
well. 


The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  feats  of  agility,  and 
of  hearing  stories.  There  were  some  old  men  who  composed 
them,  as  one  would  tell  children  of  the  times  of  the  fairies, 
of  the  Asses*  skin,  and  the  like.  But  they  compose  them 
about  the  Moose,  the  Foxes,  and  other  animals,  telling  that 
they  had  seen  some  powerful  enough  to  have  taught  others 
to  work,  like  the  Beavers,  and  had  heard  of  others  which 
could  speak.  They  composed  stories  which  were  pleasing 
and  spirited.  When  they  told  one  of  them, it  was  always  as 
heard  from  their  grandfather.  These  made  it  appear  that 
they  had  knowledge  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  matters  of  the 
ancient  Law.  When  they  made  their  holiday  feasts,  after 
being  well  filled,  there  was  always  somebody  who  told  one 
so  long  that  it  required  all  the  day  and  evening  with  inter¬ 
vals  for  laughing.  They  were  great  laughers.  If  one  was 
telling  a  story,  all  listened  in  deep  silence;  and  if  they 
began  to  laugh,  the  laugh  became  general.  During  such  times 
they  never  failed  to  smoke.  They  had  a  certain  green  tob¬ 
acco,  the  leaf  of  which  was  not  longer  than  the  finger,  nor 
any  broader.*"  They  dried  it,  and  made  it  into  a  loaf,  in 
the  form  of  a  cake,  four  inches  thick.  The  smoke  was  not 
strong,  the  tobacco  good  and  very  mild.  Those  story-tellers 
who  seemed  more  clever  than  the  others,  even  though  their 


1  Our  author  gives  but  a  scant  idea  of  the  very  rich  leg¬ 
endary  and  folk-lore  of  the  Micmacs.  Their  principal  stor¬ 
ies  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Silas  Rand.  Legends 
of  the  Micmacs  (New  York, 1894),  and  in  more  popular  form  in 
The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England,  by  C.G.Leland  (Boston, 
1884) ,  and  in  Kuloskap,  the  Master,  by  Leland  and  Prince 
(New  York,  1902) .  Denys  was  in  error  in  thinking  they  were 
composed  upon  the  spot,  and  in  fact  they  had  been  related 
by  the  narrator's  grandfather. 
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This,  I  presume,  was  the  leaf  of  a  willow. 
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cleverness  was  nothing  more  than  sportiveness ,  did  not 
fail  to  make  fun  of  those  who  took  pleasure  in  listening 
to  them . 

As  to  the  work  of  the  men,  it  consisted  in  making 
their  bows,  which  were  of  Maple,  an  unsplit  piece.  In 
fashioning  them,  they  made  use  of  their  axes  and  knives; 
for  polishing  them,  they  used  shells  of  Oysters  or  other 
shells,  with  which  they  polished  as  can  be  done  with  glass. 
Their  arrows  were  of  Cedar,  which  splits  straight;  they 
were  nearly  half  a  fathom  in  length.  They  feathered  them 
with  Eagles  1  quills.  In  place  of  iron  they  tipped  them 
with  bone.  The  frames  of  their  snow-shoes  were  of  Beech, 
of  the  thickness  of  those  used  in  playing  tennis,  but 
longer  and  thicker  and  of  the  same  form  without  a  handle. 

The  length  of  each  was  as  a  rule  the  distance  from  the 
waist  to  the  ground.  They  placed  there  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  ran  across,  at  a  distance  from  one  another  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  foot.  They  were  corded  with  Moose  skin, 
dressed  to  parchment;  this  was  cut  into  very  long  cords 
(which  were)  both  thick  and  thin.  The  thick  were  placed 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  snow-shoe,  where  the  foot  rests 
between  the  two  sticks,  while  the  thin  were  used  at  the 
two  ends.  Close  against  the  stick  in  front  there  was  left 
an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  snow-shoe  to  admit  the  end 
of  the  foot  in  walking.  This  was  in  order  that  the  snow- 
shoe  might  not  rise  behind,  and  that  it  might  do  nothing 
but  drag.  It  was  usually  the  women  who  did  the  cording. 

Their  lances  were  also  of  Beech,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  fixed  a  large  pointed  bone.  They  used  them  to  spear 
animal s  when  there  was  deep  snow. 

For  making  their  canoes  they  sought  the  largest  Birch 
trees  they  could  find.  They  removed  the  bark  of  the  length 
of  the  canoe,  which  was  of  three  to  four  fathoms  and  a  half 
(in  length).  The  breadth  was  about  two  feet  in  the  middle, 
and  always  diminished  towards  the  two  ends,  falling  away  to 
nothing.  The  depth  was  such  that  for  a  man  seated  it  came 
up  to  his  armpits.  The  lining  inside  for  strengthening 
it  was  of  slats,  of  the  length  of  the  canoe  and  some  four 
inches  broad,  lessening  towards  the  ends  in  order  that  they 
might  match  together.  On  the  inside  the  canoe  was  lined 
with  them  completely,  as  well  as  all  along  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  These  slats  were  made  of  Cedar,  which  is 
light,  and  which  they  split  in  as  great  lengths  as  they  wish¬ 
ed,  and  also  as  thin  as  they  pleased.  They  also  made  from 
the  same  wood  half-circles  to  form  ribs,  and  gave  them  their 
form  in  the  fire. 
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For  sewing  the  canoe,  they  took  roots  of  Fir  of  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  even  smaller;  they 
were  very  long.1  They  split  these  roots  into  three  or 
four  parts,  that  is  the  largest  ones.  These  split  more 
easily  than  the  Osiers  used  in  making  baskets.  They 
made  these  into  packages,  which  they  placed  in  the  water 
for  fear  lest  they  might  dry  up.  There  were  also  necess¬ 
ary  two  sticks  of  the  length  of  the  canoe,  entirely  round, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  large  cane,  and  four  other  short¬ 
er  sticks  of  Beech.  All  these  things  being  ready,  they 
took  their  bark  and  bent  and  fixed  it  in  the  form  the  canoe 
should  have;  then  they  placed  the  two  long  pieces  all  along 
and  sewed  them  to  the  rim  inside  with  these  roots. 

To  sew  they  pierced  the  bark  with  a  punch  of  pointed 
bone  and  passed  through  the  hole  an  end  of  the  wicker, 
drawing  and  tightening  the  stick  as  closely  as  they  could 
against  the  bark,  and  always  enwrapping  the  stick  with  the 
wicker  so  that  they  were  in  contact  with  one  another.  The 
sticks  being  well  sewed  on  all  along,  they  placed  also  the 
smaller  pieces  of  beech  crosswise,  one  in  the  middle,  ent¬ 
ering  at  its  two  ends  into  holes  made  in  the  pieces  with 
which  the  canoe  is  rimmed,  and  three  others  in  front  of  it, 
distant  a  half  fathom  from  one  another,  which  lessened  in 
length  with  the  shape  of  the  canoe.  Three  others  also 
were  placed  backward  at  the  same  distances.  All  these  pieces 
entered  also  at  their  ends  into  holes  which  were  made  in 
the  pieces  sewed  all  along  the  canoe,  to  which  they  were  so 
firmly  attached  on  both  sides  that  the  canoe  could  neither 
enlarge  nor  narrow. 

Then  are  placed  in  position  those  big  slats  with  which 
they  lined  all  the  interior  of  the  canoe  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  they  were  all  made  to  touch  one  another.  To  hold  them 
in  place,  they  put  over  them  those  half-circles,  the  ends 
of  which  were  brought  to  join  on  both  sides  below  those 
pieces  which  were  sewn  all  around  on  the  top.  They  drove 
these  in  with  force,  and  they  lined  all  the  canoe  with  them 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  made  the  canoe  stiff  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  did  not  yield  at  any  point. 

There  were  seams  in  it,  for  in  order  to  narrow  it  at 
the  two  ends,  they  split  the  bark  from  above  downwards; 
they  then  overlapped  the  two  edges  one  over  the  other,  and 
sewed  them.  But  to  prevent  the  seams  from  admitting  water, 
the  women  and  girls  chewed  the  gum  of  the  Fir  every  day  until 
it  became  a  salve  which  they  applied  by  aid  of  fire  all  along 
the  seams,  and  this  tightened  them  better  than  pitch. 


These  were  roots  of  the  black  spruce,  used  by  the  Indians 
to  this  day. 
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All  this  being  done,  the  canoe  was  finished,  and  it  vvas 
so  light  that  a  single  man  could  carry  it  on  his  head , 

The  paddles  were  of  Beech,  the  blade  of  an  arm's 
length  and  of  the  breadth  of  half  a  foot  or  thereabouts; 
the  handle  is  a  little  longer  than  the  blade,  and  both  are 
in  one  piece.  Three,  four,  and  five  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  rowed  together ,  (so  that)  it  went  extremely  swiftly. 
They  also  went  with  a  sail,  which  was  formerly  of  bark  but 
oftener  of  a  well-dressed  skin  of  a  young  Moose.  Had  they 
a  favourable  wind  they  went  as  swiftly  as  the  throw  of  a 
stone.  One  canoe  carried  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  persons. 

The  work  of  the  women  was  to  go  fetch  the  animal  after 
it  was  killed,  to  skin  it,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  for  cook¬ 
ing.  To  accomplish  this  they  made  the  rocks  red  hot,  placed 
them  in  and  took  them  out  of  the  kettle,  collected  all  the 
bones  of  the  Moose,  pounded  them  with  rocks  upon  another 
of  larger  size, (and)  reduced  them  to  a  powder;  then  they 
placed  them  in  their  kettle,  and  made  them  boil  well.  This 
brought  out  a  grease  which  rose  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  they  collected  it  with  a  wooden  spoon.  They  kept  the 
bones  boiling  until  they  yielded  nothing  more,  and  with  such 
success  that  from  the  bones  of  one  Moose,  without  counting 
the  marrow,  they  obtained  five  to  six  pounds  of  grease  as 
white  as  snow,  and  firm  as  wax.  It  was  this  which  they  used 
as  their  entire  provision  for  living  when  they  went  hunting. 
We  call  it  Moose  butter;  and  they  C  ac  amo . 

They  made  their  dishes,  large  and  small,  of  bark.  They 
sewed  them  with  the  Fir  roots  so  well  that  they  held  water. 
They  ornamented  some  of  them  with  quills  of  Porcupine.  They 
made  bags  of  flattened  rushes,  which  they  plaited  one  with¬ 
in  another.  They  went  to  the  woods  to  fetch  dry  fuel,  which 
did  not  smoke,  for  warming  and  for  burning  in  the  wigwam. 

Any  other  kind  of  wood  was  good  for  the  kettle,  since  that 
was  always  outside  the  wigwam.  They  fetched  the  water, 
dressed  the  skins,  made  the  robes,  the  sleeves,  the  stockings 
and  the  moccasins,  corded  the  snowshoes,  put  up  and  took 
down  the  wigwams.  They  went  to  fetch  Fir  with  which  they 
lined  all  the  inside  of  the  wigwam  to  four  fingers'  depth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  middle,  where  the  fire  was  made, 
which  was  not  so  lined.  They  arranged  it  so  well  that  it 
could  be  raised  all  as  one  piece.  It  served  them  also  as 
mattress  and  as  pillow  lor  sleeping. 

The  coverlet  was  a  skin  of  Bear  or  of  young  Moose, 
of  which  the  hair  is  very  long  and  thick.  When  they  went 
to  bed  they  unfastened  their  robes  which  served  them  as  blank 
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kets.  They  all  had  their  feet  to  the  fire,  which  never 
died  out;  they  kept  it  always  going,  throwing  on  it  wood 
of  which  the  stock  was  at  the  door, 

When  they  changed  their  location  in  order  to  camp 
in  another  place,  the  women  carried  everything.  Their 
daughters  big  and  little  carried  also  according  to  their 
strength.  They  were  thereby  accustomed  at  a  young  age  to 
work,  as  well  as  to  everything  they  had  to  do,  even  to 
masticating  the  Fir  gum.  In  consequence  they  never  had 
toothache,  and  their  teeth  were  well  kept  and  white  as 
snow.  If  the  ladies  of  France  would  make  use  of  this  gum, 

I  do  not  question  they  would  obtain  from  it  the  same 
advantages.  For  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  men  who 
lived  on  the  same  diet  nevertheless  had  not  teeth  so  fine 
as  those  of  the  women,  who  were  obliged  to  chew  the  Fir 
gum  for  caulking  their  canoes. 

The  work  of  the  men  was  to  make  the  frame  of  the 
snow-shoes,  bend  them,  polish  them,  place  the  two  bars 
across  them,  and  make  them  all  ready  to  be  corded.  They 
made  their  bows,  their  arrows,  and  the  wooden  handles  to 
receive  the  big  bones  with  which  they  killed  the  Moose,  the 
Beavers,  and  everything  which  they  speared.  They  made  also 
the  boards  on  which  the  women  placed  their  children,  and 
all  other  articles  of  wood. 

They  made  also  their  pipes  for  holding  their  tobacco. 
They  made  them  of  wood,  with  a  claw  of  Lobster,  which  is 
properly  a  Sea-crayfish,  They  made  them  also  of  a  certain 
green  stone,  and  of  another  which  is  red,  with  the  stem,  the 
whole  in  one  piece. 

To  hollow  and  pierce  the  stem,  they  made  use  of  their 
bone,  of  which  the  point  was  a  little  flattened  and  sharp¬ 
ened;  by  dint  of  turning  back  and  forth  they  hollowed  the 
stone  and  pierced  the  stem.  In  the  same  way,  and  by  virtue 
of  time,  they  came  to  the  end  of  it.  All  of  their  work 
was  never  very  pressing,  and  all  that  they  did  of  this  sort 
was  only  for  their  amusement. 

As  to  their  other  kinds  of  pipes,  they  were  of  two 
pieces.  The  stems  were  made  of  certain  wood  which  our 
sailors  call  pipe  ( calumet )  wood.  They  made  the  stems  of 
them  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  In  order 
to  pierce  them  they  made  a  ring  at  an  inch  from  one  end, 
from  which  they  removed  the  woo  d  all  around  as  far  as  the 
middle,  which  they  left  as  large  as  the  wick  of  a  candle; 
this  seems  like  the  pith,  but  it  has  none  of  it,  or  so 


1  This  was  no  doubt  some  species  of  willow,  for  not  only 
is  this  probable  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  Rand  in 

his  Mi  cm  ac  Reader  (58),  gives  an  Indian  name  for  "Pipe-stem 
wood  (a  species  of  willow) . 
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little  that  it  seems  like  none,  They  took  this  wick  in 
their  teeth  which  they  shut  tightly,  and  (took)  all  the 
rest  of  the  stick  in  their  hands,  which  they  turned  little 
by  little  and  very  carefully.  This  wick  twisted  so  well 
that  it  detached  itself  inside  the  stick,  being  loosened 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  its  proper  thickness.  It  was 
then  drawn  out  very  carefully  with  a  constant  turning  of 
the  stick  which  in  this  manner  became  pierced.  Then  they 
polished  it,  and  reduced  it  to  the  thickness  necessary 
to  make  it  enter  the  hole  of  the  pipe.  This  was  sometimes 
of  hard-wood,  sometimes  of  Moose  bone,  or  the  claw  of 
Lobster,  or  Se a- cr ay f i s h ,  and  of  other  material  according 
to  the  fancy  of  him  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  it. 


The  Hunting  of  Moose,  of  Bears,  of  Beavers,  of  Lynxes,  and 
other  animals  according  to  their  seasons. 


The  Hunting  by  the  Indians  in  old  times  was  easy  for 
them  They  killed  animals  only  in  proportion  as  they  had 
need  of  them.  When  they  were  tired  of  eating  one  sort,  they 
killed  some  of  another.  If  they  did  not  wish  longer  to  eat 
meat,  they  caught  some  fish.  They  never  made  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  skins  of  Moose,  Beaver,  Otter,  or  others,  but  only 
as  far  as  they  needed  them  for  personal  use.  They  left  the 
reaminder  where  the  animals  had  been  killed,  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  bring  them  to  their  camps. 

The  hunting  of  the  Moose  in  summer  took  place  by 
surprising  them.  The  Indians  knew  approximately  the  places 
where  they  could  be  found.  In  those  localities  they  beat 
the  woods,  going  from  one  part  to  another  to  find  their 
tracks.  Having  found  one  they  followed  it,  and  they  knew 
by  the  track,  and  even  from  the  dung,  whe t he r  it  was  male 
or  female,  and  whether  it  was  young  or  old.  By  its  track 
they  knew  also  whether  they  were  near  the  beast;  then  they 
considered  whether  there  was  any  thicket  or  meadow  near  by 
where  the  beast  would  be  likely  to  be,  judging  from  the 
direction  it  was  taking.  They  were  rarely  mistaken.  They 
made  a  circle  around  the  place  where  it  was,  in  order  to  get 
below  the  wind  so  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  Moose. 

They  approached  it  very  softly,  fearful  of  making  noise 
enough  to  reveal  themselves  to  it.  Having  discovered  it,  if 
they  were  not  near  enough  they  approached  closer  until  with¬ 
in  arrow-shot,  which  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty  places.  Then 
they  launched  their  blow  against  the  bea\st,  which  rarely  fell 
to  a  single  arrow .  Then  it  was  necessary  to  follow  its  track. 
Sometimes  the  beast  would  stop,  hearing  no  more  noise.  Know¬ 
ing  this  from  its  pace,  they  went  slowly  and  tried  to  app¬ 
roach  it  yet  a-gain,  and  gave  it  still  another  arrow-shot. 

If  this  did  not  make  it  drop,  they  had  again  to  follow  it, 
even  to  evening,  when  they  camped  near  the  beast,  and  in  the 
morning  went  again  to  take  up  the  track.  The  animal  being 
sluggish  in  rising  because  of  the  blood  it  had  lost,  they 
gave  it  a  third  shot,  and  made  it  drop,  (thus)  accomplishing 
the  killing.  They  then  broke  off  some  branches  to  mark  the 
place,  in  order  to  send  their  wives  to  find  it. 

But  after  having  delivered  the  two  first  blows,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  in  front  of  it  to  make  it  turn  towards 
the  camp,  following  it  and  making  it  approach  until  it  fell 
dead  from  lack  of  strength.  Often  they  worked  it  up  very 
close  to  the  camp.  They  always  found  several  together,  but 
in  summer  they  can  never  follow  more  than  one. 
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In  the  spring  the  hunting  was  still  made  thus,  as 
it  was  except  when  the  Jemales  enter  on  the  r u t t i ng - t ime . 

At  that  time  the  hunting  was  done  at  night  upon  the  rivers 
in  a  canoe ,  Counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  female,  the 
Indians  with  a  dish  of  bark  would  take  up  some  water,  and 
let  it  fall  into  the  water  from  a  height.  The  noise  brought 
the  male,  who  thought  it  was  a  female  making  water.  For 
this  object  they  let  themselves  go  softly  along  the  stream; 
if  they  were  ascending,  they  paddled  very  softly,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  made  water  fall,  counterfeiting  always 
the  female.  They  went  all  along  the  border  of  the  river, 
and  if  there  was  any  male  in  the  woods  who  heard  the  sound 
of  this  water,  he  came  there.  Those  who  were  in  the  canoe 
would  hear  him  coming,  because  of  the  noise  the  beast  made 
in  the  woods,  and  they  kept  on  constantly  imitating  the 
cry  of  the  female,  which  made  him  come  close  up  to  them. 

They  were  all  ready  to  draw  upon  him,  and  never  missed  him. 
The  darkest  night  was  best  for  this  hunting,  and  also  the 
most  calm,  (since)  the  wind  prevented  the  noise  made  by  the 
fall  of  the  water  from  being  heard. 

In  winter  the  hunting  was  different.  Because  of  the 
snow,  snow-shoes  were  used,  by  means  of  which  one  marches 
over  the  snow  without  sinking  in,  especially  in  the  morning, 
because  of  the  freezing  in  the  night.  At  that  time  it  bears 
the  Dogs,  but  the  Moose  does  not  find  good  going,  because 
he  sinks  into  the  snow,  which  fatigues  him  greatly  in  tra¬ 
velling. 


To  find  the  Moose,  the  Indians  ran  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  seeking  wood  that  was  bitten.  For  at  this 
time  of  year  they  eat  only  the  twigs  of  wood  of  the  year's 
growth.  Where  they  found  the  wood  eaten,  they  met  straight¬ 
way  with  the  animals,  which  were  not  far  distant,  and  app¬ 
roached  them  easily,  they  being  unable  to  travel  swiftly. 
They  then  speared  them  with  the  lance,  which  is  the  large 
shaft  of  which  I  have  spoken;  at  its  end  is  fixed  that  large 
pointed  bone  which  pierces  like  a  sword.  But  if  there  were 
several  Moose  in  the  band,  they  made  them  flee.  At  that 
season  the  Moose  arranged  themselves  one  after  another,  and 
made  a  large  ring  of  a  league  and  a  half,  or  two  leagues, 
and  sometimes  of  more,  and  beat  down  the  snow  so  well  by 
virtue  of  moving  around,  that  they  no  longer  sank  into  it. 
The  one  in  front  becoming  weary,  dropped  to  the  rear.  But 
the  Indians,  who  were  more  clever  than  they,  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  am  bush,  an  d  waited  for  them  to  pass,  and  there 
they  speared  them.  There  was  always  one  person  chasing 
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them;  at  each  circuit  always  one  of  them  fell;  but  in  the 
end  they  scattered  into  the  woods,  some  in  one  direction 
and  some  in  another.  There  fell  always  five  or  six,  and, 
when  the  snow  would  carry,  the  Dogs  followed  whatever  ones 
were  left.  Not  a  single  one  could  escape.  But  in  those 
times  they  killed  only  their  provision,  and  they  only  went 
hunting  in  proportion  as  they  had  need  of  meat.  All  their  1 
hunting  an d  fishing  were  done  only  as  they  had  need  for  food. 

The  hunting  of  the  Beaver  took  place  in  summer  with 
arrows,  when  they  were  taken  in  the  woods,  or  else  in  the 
lakes  or  ponds,  where  the  Indians  placed  themselves  in  canoes 
at  a  proper  spot  to  watch  until  they  came  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  take  air.  But  the  commonest  and  most  certain 
way  was  to  break  their  dam,  and  make  them  lose  the  water. 

Then  the  Beavers  found  themselves  without  water,  and  did 
not  know  any  more  where  to  go;  their  houses  showed  every¬ 
where.  The  Indians  took  them  with  blows  of  arrows  and  of 

spears;  and,  having  a  sufficiency,  they  left  all  the  rest. 

The  Beavers,  hearing  no  more  noise,  reassembled  and 
set  about  repairing  the  dam.  It  is  at  this  we  have  seen 
them  working,  and  this  makes  it  well  believable  that  all  I 
have  said  of  their  work  is  true.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
work  of  making  their  dams  entirely  anew  is  so  difficult  as 
to  repair  them  when  broken  in  the  middle. 

In  winter  the  hunting  of  them  was  done  differently, 
the  dams  and  the  lakes  being  all  frozen.  Then  the  Indians 
have  their  Dogs,  which  are  a  kind  of  Mastiff,  but  more 
lightly  built.  They  have  the  head  of  a  Fox,  but  do  not  yelp, 
having  only  a  howl  which  is  not  of  great  sound.  As  for 
their  teeth,  these  are  longer  and  sharper  than  those  of 
Mastiffs.  These  Dogs  serve  for  hunting  the  Moose,  as  I  have 
related,  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  in  the  winter 
when  the  snows  will  bear  them.  There  is  no  hunter  who  has 
not  from  seven  to  eight  of  them.  They  cherish  them  great¬ 
ly.  If  they  have  little  ones  which  the  mother  cannot  nour¬ 
ish,  the  women  suckle  them,  when  they  are  large  they  are 
given  soup.  When  they  are  in  condition  to  be  serviceable, 
they  are  given  nothing  but  offal  of  the  beasts  which  are 
killed.  If  eight  days  pass  without  any  animals  being  killed, 
they  are  just  so  long  without  eating.  As  to  the  bones,  they 
are  not  given  any,  for  fear  of  damaging  their  teeth,  not 
even  those  of  the  Beaver.  If  they  should  eat  of  that,  it 
would  keep  the  Indians  from  killing  any,  and  the  same  if 
one  were  to  burn  them.  For  it  is  well  to  remark  here  that 


The  hunting  of  moose  on  the  snow  was  a  main  reliance  of 
the  Indians  in  winter,  and  practically  every  writer  from 
Champlain  ( 1 9 1 , Lave r di e r e  ed.)  onwards  speaks  of  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence  in  winters  when  the  snow  was  scant,  and  they  could 
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t he  Indians  had  many  superstitions  about  such  things,  of 
which  it  has  been  much  trouble  to  disabuse  them.  If  they 
had  roasted  an  Eel,  they  also  believed  that  this  would 
prevent  them  from  catching  one  another  time.  They  had  in 
old  times  many  beliefs  of  this  kind,  which  they  have  no 
more  at  the  present  time,  and  of  which  we  have  disabused 
t  hem . 


Their  wealth  was  in  proportion  to  their  Dogs,  and 
as  a  testimony  to  a  friend  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  him,  they  give  him  that  Dog  to  eat  which  they  valued 
the  most;  (this  was)  a  mark  of  friendship.  They  say  that 
it  is  very  good  eating.  They  still  do  this,  and  the  French 
eat  it  when  they  are  present  at  their  feasts,  of  which 
they  tell  great  stories.  They  like  it  better  than  mutton. 
But  that,  nevertheless,  has  never  given  me  any  desire  to 
eat  it. 


When  they  took  their  Dogs  to  hunt  the  Moose  in  spring, 
summer , and  autumn,  the  Dogs  would  run  about  for  some  time, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.  The  one  which 
first  met  some  track  followed  it  without  giving  tongue.  If 
he  overtook  the  beg.st,  he  got  in  front  of  it,  jumping  for 
the  nose.  Then  he  howled.  The  Moose  amused  himself,  and 
wished  to  kick  the  Dog  in  front.  All  the  other  Dogs  which 
heard  it  came  running  up  and  attacked  it  from  all  sides. 

It  defended  itself  with  its  feet  in  front;  the  Dogs  tried 
to  seize  its  nose  or  ears.  In  the  meantime  the  Indian  arr¬ 
ives,  and  tries  without  being  seen  to  approach  within  shot 
below  the  wind.  For  if  the  animal  perceives  him  or  his 
smell,  the  Moose  takes  to  flight  and  scorns  the  Dogs,  un¬ 
less  the  hunter  gives  it  an  arrow-shot.  Being  injured,  it 
has  difficulty  in  saving  itself  from  the  Dogs,  which  follow 
it  incessantly,  as  does  also  the  Indian,  who  overtakes  it 
and  shoots  again.  But  sometimes  the  Dogs,  which  have  seized 
the  ears  or  the  muzzle,  drag  it  to  earth  before  the  Indian 
has  come  up.  They  are  not  inclined  to  abandon  it,  for  very 
often  they  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  eight  days.  The 
Indian  arrives,  completes  the  kill,  splits  open  the  belly, 
and  gives  all  the  entrails  to  his  Dogs,  which  have  a  great 
junket.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  Dogs  keen  in  the  chase. 

As  for  the  winter,  when  it  has  rained  upon  the  snow,  which 
(thus)  can  carry  the  Dogs,  they  made  use  of  them  as  I  have 
already  described,  because  they  have  not  at  that  time  so 
much  trouble  to  catch  the  Moose.  For  these  cannot  then  run 
so  fast;  being  much  heavier  than  the  Dogs,  they  sink  into 


1  not  thus  capture  the  moose,  they  were  often  reduced  to 
misery  if  not  starvation,  as  several  times  shown  in  the 
Jesuit  Relations  ( XXX I  I . 4 1 , XLV . 6 1 , XL  I  X .  1 9 5 9  )  . 
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the  snow,  and  are  unable  to  advance  farther  except  by  leaps. 

As  for  that  (hunting)  of  the  Beavers,  it  also  was 
done  in  winter  with  Dogs,  but  they  were  only  used  to  find 
the  houses  in  which  they  smelled  the  Beavers  through  the 
ice,  Having  found  them,  the  Indians  cut  through  the  ice 
and  made  a  hole  large  enough  to  let  through  a  Beaver.  Then 
they  made  another  hole  twenty-five  or  thirty  paces  away,  on 
the  open  surface  of  the  lake.  In  this  place  an  Indian  or 
tyo  took  their  stand  with  a  bow  and  an  arrow  which  has  a 
harpoon  of  bone  at  the  end,  made  like  a  barbed  rod,  like 
that  which  was  used  in  fishing  the  Sturgeon,  but  smaller. 

It  has  also  a  cord  to  which  it  is  attached  at  one  end,  and 
the  Indian  took  hold  of  the  other.  Everything  being  ready, 
an o  the  r  Indian  went  to  the  other  hole  ne  ar  the  house  of  the 
Beavers.  Lying  down  on  his  belly  upon  the  ice,  he  placed 
his  arm  through  the  hole  to  find  the  Beavers*  opening,  that 
by  whi ch  they  place  their  tail  in  the  water.  There  they 
are  all  arranged  one  against  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  all 
those  of  one  Beaver  family.  Having  found  them,  the  Indian 
passed  his  hand  very  gently  along  the  bacH  of  one  several 
times,  and,  approaching  little  by  little  to  the  tail,  tried 
to  seize  it. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  the  Indians  that  they  have 
kept  the  arm  so  long  in  the  water  that  the  ice  froze  all 
around  the  arm.  When  they  once  seized  the  tail  they  drew 
the  Beaver  all  at  one  swoop  out  from  the  water  upon  the  ice, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  it  the  axe  upon  the  head.  They 
killed  it  for  fear  lest  the  Beaver  bite  them,  for  wherever 
these  set  their  teeth  they  take  out  the  piece.  Having  thus 
drawn  one  out  they  tried  to  obtain  another,  which  they  did 
in  the  same  way,  rubbing  them  gently.  That  does  not  put 
them  to  flight,  for  they  imagine  they  are  touching  one 
another.  But  nevertheless  three  or  four  of  them  having  been 
removed,  the  remainder  taken  to  flight  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  water.  Not  being  able  to  remain  long  without 
breathing,  the  daylight  which  shows  over  the  hole  out  on  the 
surface  leads  them  to  go  there  to  get  the  air.  The  other 
Indians  who  are  there  in  ambush,  so  soon  as  they  appear,  give 
them  an  arrow  shot;  the  harpoon,  which  has  teeth,  holds  in 
some  part  of  the  Beaver  from  which  it  cannot  be  drawn  out. 

The  cord  is  then  pulled  and  the  Beaver  is  drawn  out  through 
the  hole;  then  they  raise  it  upon  the  ice  and  kill  it.  Some 
time  after  there  comes  another  which  is  taken  in  the  same 
way.  Few  in  a  house  are  saved;  they  would  take  all.  The 
disposition  of  the  Indians  is  not  to  spare  the  little  ones 
any  more  than  the  big  ones.  They  killed  all  of  each  kind 
of  animal  that  there  was  when  they  could  capture  it.  It  is 
well  to  remark  here  that  they  were  more  fond  of  the  young 
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than  of  the  grown  ol  various  species  of  animals,  whatever 
these  might  be,  to  such  a  degree  that  often  when  they 
were  chasing  two  Elks,  male  and  female,  they  quitted  the 
male  if  they  perceived  that  the  female  was  pregnant,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  young  ones,  for  ordinarily  they 
carry  two,  and  it  is  for  them  a  great  dainty. 

As  to  the  Bears,  if  they  killed  them  in  winter,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  happen  upon  them  when  hunt- 
ing.  Coming  upon  some  large  trees  they  looked  to  see 
whether  there  came  out  any  breath  in  the  form  of  vapour 
from  within.  If  they  saw  any  it  was  a  sign  that  the  Bear 
was  there.  The  mounted  upon  the  tree  and  killed  the  Bear 
with  their  spears;  then  they  drew  it  out.  In  the  spring 
they  met  them  in  the  woods,  when  they  followed  their  track. 

Or  they  killed  them  sometimes  upon  an  Oak  where  they  were 
eating  acorns.  Then  a  shot  of  an  arrow  straightway  brought 
it  to  the  ground,  and  so  soon  as  it  was  down  they  gave  it 
ano  t  her  arrow,  and  then  they  killed  it  with  blows  from 
axes.  If  they  meet  it  upon  the  ground,  and  they  draw  upon 
it,  according  to  whether  the  Bear  is  hurt  (or  not)  it  (either) 
flees  or  comes  to  the  man,  who  has  immediately  another  arrow 
ready.  If  he  does  not  bring  it  down,  the  Bear  embraces  him, 
and  will  very  soon  have  torn  him  to  pieces  with  its  claws. 

But  the  Indian  to  escape  this  throws  himself  face  down  upon 
the  ground.  The  Bear  smells  him,  and  if  the  man  does  not 
stir,  the  Bear  turns  him  over  and  places  its  nose  upon  his 
mouth  to  find  if  he  is  breathing.  If  it  does  not  smell  the 
breath,  it  places  its  bottom  on  the  (man’s)  belly,  crushes 
him  as  much  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same  time  replaces  its 
nose  upon  the  mouth.  If  it  does  not  then  smell  the  breath, 
and  the  man  does  not  move,  it  leaves  him  there  and  goes  fifteen 
or  twenty  paces  away.  Then  it  sits  down  on  its  haunches  and 
watches  (to  see)  if  the  man  does  not  move.  If  the  man  re¬ 
mains  some  time  immovable,  it  goes  away.  But  if  it  sees  him 
move,  it  returns  to  the  man,  presses  him  once  more  upon  the 
belly,  for  a  long  time,  then  returns  to  smell  at  his  mouth. 

If  it  perceives  that  the  man  breathes  it  will  press  him  like 
that  until  it  believes  it  has  suffocated  him,  if  in  the  mean¬ 
time  its  wounds  do  not  bring  it  down.  To  guard  against  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  good  care  neither  to  breathe  nor  to 
move  until  it  is  far  off.  They  do  not  do  any  other  harm. 

When  one  has  Dogs  one  is  guaranteed  against  all  this. 

As  for  the  Lynxes,  if  the  Indians  meet  them  and  they 
or  their  Dogs  pursue  them,  this  animal  mounts  into  a  tree 
where  it  is  easily  killed,  whilst  the  Dogs  are  terrifying  it 
with  their  barkings.  All  the  other  animals  are  not  really 
difficult  to  kill,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  capable  of 
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attacking  a  man,  at  least  unless  it  be  attacked  first. 

They  kill  with  the  arrow  only  all  kinds  of  game, 
both  water  and  land,  whether  flying  or  upon  the  ground. 

As  for  the  Squirrel,  the  Partridge,  and  other  small  game, 
it  is  the  children  who  amuse  themselves  with  that. 
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The  hunting  of  Birds  and  of  Fishes,  as  well  by  day  as  by 
night;  and  the  ceremony  of  their  Burial,  with  that 
which  was  customary  when  they  were  committed  to 

the  earth. 


They  had  still  another  kind  of  hunting  by  night, 
and  one  rather  interesting.  In  certain  closed  coves 
which  are  under  cover  from  the  wind,  the  Wild  Geese,  the 
Brant,  and  the  Ducks  go  to  sleep  out  upon  the  surface, 
for  on  land  they  would  not  be  safe  because  of  the  Foxes. 

To  those  places  the  Indians  went,  two  or  three  in  a  canoe, 
with  torches  which  they  made  of  Birch  bark;  these  burn 
more  brightly  than  torches  of  wax.  Reaching  the  place 
where  all  these  birds  are,  they  laid  down  in  the  canoe, 
which  they  allowed  to  drift  without  their  being  seen.  The 
current  carried  them  right  into  the  midst  of  all  these 
birds,  which  had  no  fear  of  them,  supposing  them  to  be 
logs  of  wood  which  the  sea  was  carrying  from  one  place 
to  another,  something  that  often  happens,  which  makes 
them  accustomed  to  it.  When  the  Indians  were  in  their 
midst  they  lighted  their  torches  all  at  once.  This  sur¬ 
prised  the  birds  and  obliged  them  all  at  the  same  moment 
to  rise  into  the  air.  The  darkness  of  the  night  makes 
this  light  very  conspicuous,  so  that  they  suppose  it  is 
the  sun  or  other  (such)  thing.  They  all  proceeded  to 
wheel  in  confusion  around  the  torches  which  an  Indian  held, 
always  approaching  the  fire,  and  so  close  that  the  Indians, 
with  sticks  they  held,  knocked  them  down  as  they  passed. 
Besides,  by  virtue  of  much  wheeling  about,  these  birds 
became  dizzy,  so  that  they  fell  as  if  dead;  then  the  Ind¬ 
ians  took  them  and  wrung  their  necks.  As  a  result  in  a 
single  night  they  filled  their  canoe. 

The  Indians  used  these  torches  also  for  fishing  the 
Salmon  and  the  Salmon  Trout,  which  is  as  powerful  as  the 
Salmon.  There  are  there  two  species  of  Salmon;  one  is  like 
that  of  France,  while  the  other  has  the  lower  jaw  more 
pointed,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  which  turns  upwards.  I 
believe  nevertheless  that  it  is  the  one  which  we  call  in 
France  Becars/  They  are  not  less  good  than  the  others. 

All  of  them  come  from  the  sea  and  ascend  the  rivers  in 
spring.  There  occur  many  pools  in  these  rivers,  in  which 
the  Salmon  play  after  having  ascended,  which  they  have  trouble 
in  doing  because  of  the  falls  which  are  found  there.  There 
are  places  where  the  water  falls  from  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  up  which  the  Salmon  ascends. 


1  There  is  some  confusion  here.  But  one  species  occurs  in 
Acadia.  The  salmon  with  the  hooked  jaw  is  the  male,  but  the 
becard  of  France  appears  to  be  the  female  salmon. 
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They  dart  into  the  waterfall,  and  with  five  or  six  strokes 
of  the  tail  they  get  up.  It  is  not  that  there  are  falls 
in  all  these  rivers,  but  in  certain  ones  only.  After 
having  thus  ascended,  they  disport  themselves  in  these 
pools.  Having  remained  there  some  time  they  ascend  again 
still  higher  c  To  these  places  of  rest  the  Indians  went 
at  night  with  their  canoes  and  their  torches.  Where  the 
pools  are,  there  they  carried  their  canoes  through  the 
woods,  and  launched  them  where  the  Salmon  or  the  Trout 
were.  These  rarely  are  found  together  in  the  same  pool. 
Being  there,  they  lighted  a  torch.  The  Salmon  or  the 
Trout,  seeing  the  fire  which  shines  upon  the  water,  come 
wheeling  around  the  canoe.  He  who  is  standing  up  has  in 
his  hand  a  harpoon,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  for 
Beaver,  and  likewise  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  long  shaft. 
So  soon  as  he  saw  a  fish  passing  he  speared  at  it,  and 
rarely  missed.  But  sometimes  the  spear  did  not  take  hold, 
for  want  of  catching  on  some  bone;  thus  they  lost  their 
fish.  This  did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  a  night. 

They  make  use  also  of  another  device.  At  the 
narrowest  place  of  the  rivers,  where  there  is  the  least 
water,  they  make  a  fence  of  wood  clear  across  the  river 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  fish.  In  the  middle  of  it 
V  they  leave  an  opening  in  which  they  place  a  bag-net  like 
those  used  in  France,  so  arranged  that  it  is  inevitable 
the  fish  should  run  into  them.  These  bag-nets,  which  are 
larger  than  ours,  they  raise  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  they  always  find  fish  therein.  It  is  in  spring  that 
the  fish  ascend,  and  in  autumn  they  descend  and  return  to 
the  sea.  At  that  time  they  placed  the  opening  of  their 
bag-net  in  the  other  direction. 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  about  the  customs  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  their  diverse  ways  of  doing  things, 
ought  to  be  understood  only  as  the  way  in  which  they  did 
them  in  old  times.  To  this  I  shall  add  their  burials, 
and  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  their  funerals.  When  some 
one  of  them  died,  there  was  great  weeping  in  his  wigwam. 
All  his  relatives  and  friends  went  there  to  weep,  and 
this  lasted  three  or  four  days  without  their  eating. 

During  this  time  there  was  delivered  his  funeral  oration. 
Each  one  spoke  one  after  another,  for  they  never  spoke  two 
at  a  time,  neither  men  or  women.  In  this  respect  these 
barbarians  give  a  fine  lesson  to  those  people  who  consider 
themselves  more  polished  and  wiser  than  they.  A  recital 
was  made  of  all  the  genealogy  of  the  dead  man,  of  that 
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which  he  had  done  fine  and  good,  of  the  stories  that  he 
(the  orator)  had  heard  told  of  his  ancestors,  of  the 
gieat  feasts  and  acknowledgments  he  had  made  in  large 
number,  of  the  animals  he  had  killed  in  the  hunt,  and  of 
all  the  other  matters  they  considered  it  fitting  to  tell 
in  praise  of  his  predecessors,  After  this  they  came  to 
the  dead  man;  then  the  loud  cries  and  weepings  redoubled, 
this  made  the  orator  strike  a  pose,  to  which  the  men  and 
women  responded  from  time  to  time  by  a  general  groaning, 
all  at  one  time  and  in  the  same  tone.  And  often  he  who 
was  speaking  struck  postures,  and  set  himself  to  cry  and 
weep  with  the  others.  Having  said  all  that  he  wished  to 
say,  another  began  and  said  yet  other  things  than  the 
first.  Then  one  after  another,  each  after  his  own  fashion, 
made  his  panegyric  on  the  dead  man.  This  lasted  three  or 
four  days  before  the  funeral  oration  was  finished. 

After  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  great  tabagie, 

that  is  to  say  festival,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  great  gra¬ 
tification  the  deceased  will  have  in  going  to  see  all  his 

ancestors,  his  relatives  and  good  friends,  and  in  the  joy 

that  each  of  them  will  have  in  seeing  him,  and  the  great 
feasts  they  will  make  for  him.  They  believed  that,  being 
dead,  they  went  into  another  land  where  everything  abounded 
plentifully,  and  where  they  never  had  to  work.  The  fest¬ 
ival  of  joy  being  finished  it  was  necessary  to/some  work 
for  the  dead. 

The  women  went  to  fetch  fine  pieces  of  bark  from 
which  they  made  a  kind  of  bier  on  which  they  placed  him 
well  enwrapped.  Then  he  was  carried  to  a  place  where  they 
had  a  staging  built  on  purpose,  and  elevated  eight  or  ten 
feet.  On  this  they  placed  the  bier,  and  there  they  left 
it  about  a  year,  until  the  time  when  the  sun  had  entirely 
dried  the  body.  During  that  time  the  wives  of  the  deceased 
wept  every  time  they  met  together  in  company,  but  not  so 
long  as  the  first  time.  Rarely  the  women  re-married,  or 
at  least  not  until  after  the  end  of  a  year.  Usually  if  they 
had  children  who  could  support  them,  they  did  not  re-marry 
at  all,  and  lived  always  with  their  children  in  widowhood. 

The  end  of  the  year  having  passed,  and  the  body  (being) 
dry,  it  was  taken  thence  and  carried  to  a  new  place,  which 
is  their  cemetery.  There  it  was  placed  in  a  new  coffin  or 
bier,  also  of  Birch  bark,  and  immediately  after  in  a  deep 
grave  which  they  had  made  in  the  ground.  Into  this  all 
his  relatives  and  friends  threw  bows,  arrows,  snow-shoes, 
spears,  robes  of  Moose,  Otter,  and  Beaver,  stockings,  mocc¬ 
asins  and  everything  that  was  needful  for  him  in  hunting 
and  in  clothing  himself.  All  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
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made  him  each  his  present,  of  the  finest  and  best  that 
they  had.  They  competed  as  to  who  would  make  the  most 
beautiful  gift.  At  a  time  when  they  were  not  yet  disa¬ 
bused  of  their  errors,  I  have  seen  them  give  to  the  dead 
man,  guns,  axes,  iron  arrowheads,  and  kettles,  for  they 
held  all  these  to  be  much  more  convenient  for  their  use 
than  would  have  been  their  kettles  of  wood,  their  axes  of 
stone,  and  their  knives  of  bone,  for  their  use  in  the  other 
world. 


There  have  been  dead  men  in  my  time  who  have  taken 
away  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  of  peltries.  This 
aroused  pity  in  the  French,  and  perhaps  envy  with  it;  but 
nevertheless  one  did  not  dare  to  go  take  the  things,  for 
this  would  have  caused  hatred  and  everlasting  war,  which 
it  was  not  prudent  to  risk  since  it  would  have  ruined  en¬ 
tirely  the  trade  we  had  with  them.  All  the  burials  of  the 
women,  boys,  girls,  and  children  were  made  in  the  same  fash¬ 
ion,  but  the  weeping  did  not  last  so  long.  They  never  omitt¬ 
ed  to  place  with  each  one  that  which  was  fitting  for  his  use, 
nor  to  bury  it  with  him. 

It  has  been  troublesome  to  disabuse  them  of  that  prac¬ 
tice,  although  they  have  been  told  that  all  these  things 
perished  in  the  earth,  and  that  if  they  would  look  there 
they  would  see  that  nothing  had  gone  with  the  dead  man.  That 
was  emphasised  so  much  that  finally  they  consented  to  open 
a  grave,  in  which  they  were  made  to  see  that  all  was  decayed. 
There  was  there  among  other  things  a  kettle,  all  perforated 
with  verdigris.  An  Indian  having  struck  against  it  and 
found  that  it  no  longer  sounded,  began  to  make  a  great  cry, 
and  said  that  some  one  wished  to  deceive  them.  "We  see  in¬ 
deed,"  said  he,  "the  robes  and  all  the  rest,  and  if  they 
are  still  there  it  is  a  sign  that  the  dead  man  has  not  had 
need  of  them  in  the  other  world,  where  they  have  enough  of 
them  because  of  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  furn¬ 
ished  t  hem .  " 

"But  with  respect  to  the  kettle,"  said  he, "they  have 
need  of  it,  since  it  is  among  us  a  utensil  of  new  introduction, 
and  with  which  the  other  world  cannot  (yet)  be  furnished. 

Do  you  not  indeed  see,"  said  he,  rapping  again  upon  the  kettle, 
"that  it  has  no  longer  any  sound,  and  that  it  no  longer  says 
a  word,  because  its  spirit  has  abandoned  it  to  go  to  be  of 
use  in  the  other  world  to  the  dead  man  to  whom  we  have  given 
it?" 


It  was  indeed  difficult  to  keep  from  laughing,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  disabuse  him.  For  being  shown  another 
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which  was  worn  out  from  use,  and  being  made  to  hear  that 
it  spoke  no  word  more  than  the  other, -"ha,”  said  he,  "that 
is  because  it  is  dead,  and  its  soul  has  gone  to  the  land 
where  the  souls  of  kettles  are  accustomed  to  go."  And  no 
other  reason  could  be  given  at  that  time.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  disabused  of  that  in  the  end,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  some  by  religion,  (some  by)  the  example 
of  our  own  customs,  and  nearly  all  by  the  need  for  the 
things  which  come  from  us,  the  use  of  which  has  become  to 
them  an  indispensable  necessity.  They  have  abandoned  all 
their  own  utensils,  whether  because  of  the  trouble  they 
had  as  well  to  make  as  to  use  them,  or  because  of  the  fac¬ 
ility  of  obtaining  from  us,  in  exchange  for  skins  which 
cost  them  almost  nothing,  the  things  which  seemed  to  them 
invaluable,  not  so  much  for  their  novelty  as  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  they  derived  therefrom.  Above  everything  the  kettle 
has  always  seemed  to  them,  and  seems  still,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  article  they  can  obtain  from  us.  This  was  rather 
pleasingly  exemplified  by  an  Indian  who  the  late  Monsieur 
de  Razilly  sent  from  Acadia  to  Paris;  for,  passing  by  the 
Rue  Aubr y-bouche ,  where  there  were  then  many  coppersmiths, 
he  asked  of  his  interpreter  if  they  were  not  relatives  of 
the  King,  and  if  this  was  not  the  trade  of  the  grandest 
seigniors  of  the  Kingdom.  This  little  digression  must  not 
make  me  forget  to  say  here,  before  finishing  this  chapter 
on  funerals,  that  to  express  a  thing  such  as  it  is  when  it 
can  be  no  longer  of  use,  they  say  that  it  is  dead.  For 
example,  when  their  canoe  is  broken,  they  say  that  it  is 
dead,  and  thus  with  all  other  things  out  of  service. 
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The  difference  that  there  is  between  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  those  of  the  present. 


The  Indians  today  practise  still  their  ancient  form 
of  burial  in  every  respect,  except  that  they  no  longer  place 
anything  in  their  graves,  for  of  this  they  are  entirely 
disabused.  They  have  abandoned  also  those  offerings,  so 
frequent  and  usual,  which  they  made  as  homage  to  their 
mani tou  in  passing  by  places  in  which  there  was  some  risk 
to  be  taken,  or  where  indeed  there  had  happened  some  mis¬ 
fortune  (or  other).  This  they  did  in  order  to  avert  the 
like  from  themselves  or  their  families.  They  are  also  cur¬ 
ed  of  other  little  superstitions  which  they  had,  such  as 
giving  the  bones  to  the  Dogs,  roasting  Eels,  and  many  others 
of  that  sort  which  are  entirely  abolished.  (This  is)  as 
much  through  a  spirit  of  self-interest  as  through  any  other 
reason;  for  they  gave  there  often  the  most  beautiful  and 
rarest  objects  they  had.  But  since  they  cannot  now  obtain 
the  things  which  come  from  us  with  such  ease  as  they  had 
in  obtaining  robes  of  Marten,  of  Otter  or  of  Beaver,  (or) 
bows  and  arrows,  and  since  they  have  realised  that  guns  and 
other  things  were  not  found  in  their  woods  or  in  their  rivers, 
they  have  become  less  devout.  Or,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  (they  have  become)  less  superstitious  since  the  time 
when  their  offerings  have  cost  them  so  much.  But  they  prac¬ 
tise  still  all  the  same  methods  of  hunting,  with  this  diff¬ 
erence,  however,  that  in  place  of  arming  their  arrows  and 
spears  with  the  bones  of  animals,  pointed  and  sharpened, 
they  arm  them  today  with  iron,  which  is  made  expressly  for 
sale  to  them.  Their  spears  now  are  made  of  a  sword  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  shaft  of  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length. 

These  they  use  in  winter,  when  there  is  snow,  to  spear  the 
Moose,  or  for  fishing  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Beaver.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  iron  harpoons,  of  the  use  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before. 

The  musket  is  used  by  them  more  than  all  other 
weapons  in  their  hunting  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
both  for  animals  and  birds.  With  an  arrow  they  killed  only 
one  Wild  Goose;  but  with  the  shot  of  a  gun  they  kill  five  or 
six  of  them.  With  the  arrow  it  was  necessary  to  approach 
an  animal  closely:  with  the  gun  they  kill  the  animal  from 
a  distance  with  a  bullet  or  two.  The  axes,  the  kettles, 
the  knives,  and  everything  that  is  supplied  them,  is  much 
more  convenient  and  portable  than  those  which  they  had  in 
former  times,  when  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  camp  near 
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their  grotesque  kettles,  in  place  of  which  today  they  are 
free  to  go  camp  where  they  wish.  One  can  say  that  in 
those  times  the  immovable  kettles  were  the  chief  regulat¬ 
ors  of  their  lives,  since  they  were  able  to  live  only  in 
places  where  these  were. 

With  respect  to  the  hunting  of  the  Beaver  in  winter, 
they  do  that  the  same  as  they  did  formerly,  though  they 
have  nevertheless  nowadays  a  greater  advantage  with  their 
arrows  and  harpoons  armed  with  iron  than  (they  had)  with 
the  others  which  they  used  in  old  times,  and  of  which 
they  have  totally  abandoned  the  use. 

As  for  their  festivals,  they  make  these  as  they  did 
formerly.  The  women  do  not  take  part  in  them;  and  those 
who  have  their  monthlies  are  always  separate.  They  always 
make  speeches  there,  and  dances;  but  the  outcome  is  not 
the  same.  Since  they  have  taken  to  drinking  wine  and  brandy 
they  are  subject  to  fighting.  Their  quarrelling  comes  ord¬ 
inarily  from  their  condition;  for,  being  drunk,  they  say 
they  are  all  great  chiefs,  which  engenders  quarrels  between 
them.  At  first  it  needed  little  wine  or  brandy  to  make 
them  drunk. 

But  at  present,  and  since  they  have  frequented  the 
fishing  vessels,  they  drink  in  quite  another  fashion.  They 
no  longer  have  any  regard  for  wine,  and  wish  nothing  but 
brandy.  They  do  not  call  it  drinking  unless  they  become 
drunk,  and  do  not  think  they  have  been  drinking  unless  they 
fight  and  are  hurt.  However  when  they  set  about  drinking, 
their  wives  remove  from  their  wigwams  the  guns,  axes,  the 
mounted  swords  (spears),  the  bows,  the  arrows,  and(every 
weapon)  even  their  knives,  which  the  Indians  carry  hung 
from  the  neck.  They  leave  nothing  with  which  they  can  kill 
one  another.  They  permit  that  without  saying  a  word,  if 
it  is  before  they  commence  to  drink:  otherwise  the  women 
do  not  dare  enter  the  wigwams.  Immediately  after  taking 
everything  with  which  they  can  injure  themselves,  the  women 
carry  it  into  the  woods,  afar  off,  where  they  go  to  hide 
with  all  their  children.  After  that  they  have  a  fine  time, 
beating,  injuring,  and  killing  one  another.  Their  wives  do 
not  return  until  the  next  day,  when  they  are  sober.  At 
that  time  the  fighting  can  be  done  only  with  the  poles  of 
their  wigw am s,  which  they  pull  to  pieces  to  allow  this  use. 
Afterwards  their  poor  wives  must  go  fetch  other  poles,  and 
other  pieces  of  bark  to  repair  their  lodging.  And  they 
must  not  grumble,  otherwise  they  would  be  beaten. 
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If  it  is  found  that  any  one  among  them  is  hurt, 
he  who  will  have  done  it  asks  his  pardon,  saying  that  he 
was  drunk;  and  he  is  pardoned  for  that.  But  if  some  one 
has  been  killed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  murderer,  aside 
from  the  confession  of  his  drunkenness  and  the  pardon  he 
asks,  should  make  to  the  widow  some  present  to  which  all 
the  others  condemn  him.  And  to  make  the  peace  complete, 
he  must  pay  for  another  drinking  bout.  If  he  has  not  the 
skins,  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  say  "I  have  not  the  money." 

To  buy  the  brandy  it  was  then  necessary  that  he  sell  his 
gun,  his  blanket,  or  other  thing  in  order  to  get  it.  This 
will  cost  them  five  to  six  skins;  they  will  give  this  to 
the  fishermen  for  a  bottle  or  two  of  brandy.  Then  they 
commence  again  to  drink.  If  the  brandy  they  have  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  them  drunk  they  will  give  everything 
they  possess  to  obtain  more.  That  is  only  a  way  of  saying 
they  will  not  cease  drinking  so  long  as  they  possess  any¬ 
thing.  Thus  the  fishermen  are  ruining  them  entirely. 

For  as  to  the  (trading)  establishments,  no  one  will 
ever  give  them  so  much  that  they  are  able  to  drink  to  the 
point  of  killing  one  another,  and  one  sells  to  them  dearer 
than  do  the  ships.  It  is  the  captains  and  sailors  who  supp¬ 
ly  it  to  the,  to  whom  it  costs  no  more  than  the  original 
price.  Through  this  they  do  not  fail  to  make  great  gain. 

For  all  the  expenses  and  charges  of  the  ship,  these  are 
upon  the  owner,  besides  which  the  crew  trades  or  bargains 
with  the  Indians  using  biscuit,  lead,  quite  new  lines,  sails, 
and  many  other  things  at  the  expense  of  the  said  owners. 

This  allows  them  to  give  the  Indians  two  or  three  times 
more  than  they  are  given  at  the  establishments,  where  there 
is  nothing  on  which  the  freight  or  carriage  alone  does  not 
cost  sixty  livres  a  ton,  aside  from  purchase  price  and  leak¬ 
age,  And  aside  from  this  there  is  given  the  Indians  every 
time  they  come  to  the  establishments  a  drink  of  brandy,  a 
bit  of  bread  and  of  tobacco  as  they  enter,  however  many 
they  may  be,  both  men  and  women.  As  for  the  children  they 
are  given  only  bread.  They  are  again  given  as  much  when 
they  go  away.  And  in  addition  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up 

a  crew  under  wages  aside  from  their  keep.  All  of  these 

attentions  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  to  attrack  the 
Indians  to  the  establishments  in  order  to  be  able  more 
easily  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith  and  religion. 
This  has  already  been  done  for  a  very  great  number,  through 
the  labours  of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  retired 
thence  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  with 

these  people,  whom  the  frequent at ion  of  the  ships  kept  in 

perpetual  drunkenness. 
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At  the  present  time,  so  soon  as  the  Indians  come 
out  of  the  woods  in  spring ,  they  hide  all  their  best  skins, 
bringing  a  few  to  the  establishments  in  order  to  obtain 
their  right  to  something  to  drink,  eat,  and  smoke.  They 
pay  a  part  of  that  which  was  lent  them  in  the  autumn  to 
support  them,  without  which  they  would  perish  of  hunger. 

They  insist  that  this  is  all  their  hunting  for  the  winter 
has  produced.  As  soon  as  they  have  departed,  they  go  to 
recover  the  skins  which  they  have  hidden  in  the  woods, 
and  go  to  the  routes  of  the  fishing  ships  and  keep  watch. 

If  they  see  any  vessels,  they  make  great  smokes  to  let  it 
be  known  that  they  are  there.  At  the  same  time  the  ship 
nears  the  land.,  and  the  Indians  take  some  skins  and  embark 
in  their  canoes  to  go  to  the  ship,  where  they  are  well  rec¬ 
eived.  They  are  given  as  much  as  they  want  to  drink  and 
to  eat  to  start  them  going.  They  are  then  asked  if  they 
have  many  skins,  and  if  there  are  not  other  Indians,  in 
addition  to  themselves,  in  the  woods.  If  they  say  that 
there  are,  and  that  they  have  skins,  presently  a  cannon- 
shot  is  fired  from  the  largest  piece,  to  let  them  know 
they  are  to  come.  This  they  do  not  fail  to  do  as  soon  as 
they  hear  the  cannon,  and  they  bring  their  skins.  During 
this  time  the  ship  shortens  sail,  and  passes  a  day  or  two 
moving  back  and  forth  awaiting  the  Indians  who  bring  them 
one  or  two  skins;  they  are  received  with  the  same  cheer 
as  the  first,  who  have  also  a  part  in  the  good  reception 
tendered  the  later  comers,  and  they  drink  again  together 
afresh.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  when  skins  ( pe aux)  are 
mentioned,  simply  without  any  addition,  it  is  the  same  as 
saying  skins  of  Moose,  from  which  are  made  the  best  Buffalo 
skins  ( buf  f le  s )  . 

The  evening  being  come  they  return  on  shore  with 
some  casks  of  brandy,  and  fall  to  drinking,  but  little  for 
fear  of  getting  drunk.  They  send  again  only  their  wives  to 
the  ship,  who  carry  a  skin  and  bring  back  brandy;  and  they 
send  their  wives  again  in  the  same  manner  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  obtain  their  bottles  of  brandy.  But  if  you 
wish  to  know  why  they  do  not  take  all  they  want  to  drink  at 
one  time,  it  is  because  their  wives  do  not  make  trips  to  the 
ships  without  bringing  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  sea-biscuits 
as  a  present,  which  each  one  makes  them  in  return  for  some 
bark  dishes  and  peschipotys,  I  think  I  have  already  said  that 
these  peschipoty  are  purses  of  leather  ornamented  for  holding 
tobacco;  they  are  the  work  of  the  women,  and  rather  nicely 
made . 


A  peschipoty  is  anything  which  is  closed  by  a  string 
or  secured  like  a  purse,  provided  that  the  whole  does  not 
surpass  in  size  a  bag  for  holding  prayer-books.  They  are  made 
of  Marten,  of  Squirrel,  of  Muskrat,  or  other  little  animals; 
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others  are  of  Moose  skin,  or  of  Sealskin;  these  are  of 
the  breadth  of  the  hand  and  a  little  longer.  One  side 
is  turned  over  the  other  with  a  little  latchet  which 
makes  several  turns  to  close  it,  in  the  fashion  of  our 
leather  paper-holders.  Those  made  of  skins  have  strings 
like  the  purses,  and  all  those  peschipotys  serve  to  hold 
tobacco  or  lead  for  hunting.  The  Indian  women  fix  the 
price  to  the  fishermen  according  to  the  kind  of  skin  and 
its  fantastic  ornamentation,  which  they  call  mat ac hi e z ; 
it  is  made  from  Porcupine  quills,  white,  red,  and  violet, 
and  sometimes  with  their  wampum,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  With  these  they  obtain  many  things  from  the 
sailors.  There  is  no  one  of  these  who  is  not  willing  to 
obtain  the  peschipoty  at  the  expense  of  the  corbillon, 
that  is  to  say,  ship’s  biscuit  and  drink.  They  bring 
Martens  and  Squirrels  for  cravats,  or  other  bagatelles 
which  the  women  make.  It  is  not  that  they  sell  at  each 
voyage  all  they  bring,  (for)  they  know  well  how  to  manage 
their  part,  but  (it  is)  only  to  show  the  goods  and  incul¬ 
cate  a  desire  for  them.  They  promise  things  first  to  one 
then  to  another,  but  give  nothing.  During  all  the  trading, 
they  are  promised  much  if  they  will  go  and  find  (the  sailors) 
at  the  place  where  they  are  going  to  anchor  to  make  their 
fishery,  and  this  the  women  make  them  hope  (they  will  do) . 
After  that  each  sailor  gives  them,  secretly  from  one  another, 
some  ship’s  biscuit;  these  they  always  take,  assuring  them 
they  will  go  and  meet  them.  But  they  do  not  go  there  at 
once,  but  remain  still  on  shore,  waiting  for  other  ships 
to  come  past.  Not  one  passes  without  their  obtaining  by 
the  same  methods  two  or  three  hundredweight  of  biscuit  and 
some  good  casks  of  brandy  in  return  for  two  or  three  skins 
which  they  give.  And  there  is  this  much  certain,  that  as 
long  as  they  are  able  to  visit  the  ships,  they  never  get 
drunk;  for  they  would  not  then  be  able  to  preserve  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  necessary  for  making  dupes  of  the  sailors  and 
captains,  and  for  securing  their  bread.  And  besides  so 
long  as  they  can  keep  sober  they  drink  without  its  costing 
them  anything,  both  men  and  women.  And  they  manage,  more¬ 
over,  so  well  that  in  the  end  they  become  drunk  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other  party  before  having  touched  the  brandy 
which  they  had  obtained  by  trade.  So  much  are  they  devoted 
to  their  own  interest,  and  their  pleasure,  and  so  clever 
in  deceiving  those  who  trust  them. 

The  ships  having  left  them,  they  commence  to  drink 
in  earnest  on  land.  If  there  remain  with  them  some  women 
who  like  to  drink,  although  they  are  certain  of  being  well 
beaten,  they  do  not  give  themselves  any  concern  provided 
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that  they  may  get  drunk.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  drink 
at  so  dear  a  price  retire  with  their  children  into  the 
woods,  and  do  not  return  until  all  the  drunken  orgie  is 
passed;  this  will  last  sometimes  two  or  three  days  with¬ 
out  cessation.  After  that  it  is  found  that  heads,  arms, 
and  legs  are  badly  bruised,  and  much  hair  is  pulled  out. 

Thus  there  is  no  apology  to  be  made;  each  one  is  scored 
and  cares  only  to  think  of  himself.  Their  greatest  remedy 
is  the  gum  of  the  Fir ,  which  is  sovereign  as  balsam  for 
wounds,  in  case  there  is  no  broken  bone.  If  there  are  any 
of  the  latter,  they  know  how  to  mend  them  and  restore  them 
to  their  proper  condition.  All  this  being  finished,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  where  the  fishermen  are.  There  they 
commence  again  the  same  life  so  far  as  they  have  anything 
to  drink,  and  they  strip  themselves  totally  naked.  That 
is  to  say,  they  sell  everything  and  drink  everything,  saving 
only  the  biscuit  for  the  winter.  Thus  they  pass  all  the 
summer  and  part  of  the  autumn,  so  long  as  there  are  ships 
on  the  coast;  and  never  does  a  year  pass  that  there  are  not 
some  six,  seven,  or  eight  Indians  killed  along  this  coast 
by  drunkenness. 

The  women  and  the  older  girls  also  drink  much  but  by 
stealth,  and  they  go  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  for 
that  purpose.  The  sailors  know  well  the  rendezvous.  It  is 
those  who  furnish  the  brandy,  and  they  bring  them  into  so 
favourable  a  condition  that  they  can  do  with  them  everything 
they  will.  All  these  f requentations  of  the  ships  have  entirely 
ruined  them,  and  they  care  no  longer  for  Religion.  They  blas¬ 
pheme  the  name  of  God,  are  thieves  and  cheats,  and  have  no 
longer  their  former  purity,  neither  women  nor  girls,  at  least 
those  who  drink.  It  is  no  longer  a  crime  for  a  girl  to  bear 
children;  indeed  she  is  earlier  married  thereby,  because 
t  he  re  is  assurance  that  she  is  not  sterile.  He  who  marries 
her  t  ake  s  the  children.  They  do  not  divorce  their  wives  now 
as  they  did  formerly,  and  they  have  not  so  many,  not  being 
good  hunters.  This  is  because  of  their  drunkenness,  and 
because  the  animals  are  not  so  abundant.  In  addition  to  all 
the  wickedness  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  fishermen  have 
taught  them  to  take  vengeance  upon  one  another.  He  who  may 
desire  ill  to  his  companion  will  make  him  drink  in  company 
so  much  that  it  makes  him  drunk,  during  which  time  he  holds 
himself  in  restraint.  He  acts  as  if  he  were  as  drunk  as  the 
others,  and  makes  a  quarrel.  The  fight  being  commenced,  he 
has  an  axe  or  other  weapon,  which  he  had  hidden  before  the 
drinking;  this  he  draws  and  with  it  kills  his  man.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  drunken  orgie,  and  he  is  the  last  to  awaken. 

The  next  day  he  is  told  that  it  is  he  who  has  killed  the 
other  man,  at  which  he  expresses  regrets,  and  says  that  he 
was  drunk.  If  the  dead  man  was  married,  this  false  drunkard 


makes,  or  promises  to  make,  a  present  to  the  widow;  if  he 
is  a  boy,  he  testifies  the  same  regrets  to  the  father  and 
mother,  with  promises  also  of  making  them  presents.  If  the 
dead  man  has  brothers  or  relatives  who  are  fond  of  him,  he 
who  has  killed  him  is  assured  that  the  same  will  be  done  to 
him,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  take  vengeance. 

Such  is  the  great  difference  between  their  present 
customs  and  those  of  the  past.  If  they  have  always  the 
liberty  of  frequenting  the  ships,  it  will  be  still  worse  in 
the  future.  For  their  skins  are  not  worth  so  much  as  they 
have  been.  To  obtain  as  much  drink  as  they  have  had,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  use  force,  as  they  have  already 
done  with  the  ships  which  they  have  found  alone,  something 
which  is  happening  rather  often.  They  have  already  threatened 
them,  and  in  the  case  of  a  little  ship,  which  they  found  alone 
in  a  harbour,  they  have  forced  her  to  give  them  some.  And 
they  have  plundered  boats  which  were  at  the  distant  fishery. 
This  is  the  return  of  all  that  which  they  have  learned.  And 
the  Indians  whom  the  fishermen  have  taken  to  France  have  con¬ 
tributed  still  more  to  it  through  consorting  there  with  blas¬ 
phemers,  in  pot-houses  and  vile  places, to  which  they  have 
been  taken.  Then  (there  are)  the  wars  which  the  French  have 
made  among  themselves  to  dispossess  one  another,  through 
their  ambition  and  desire  to  possess  everything;  these  things 
the  Indians  know  well,  and,  when  one  represents  to  them  that 
they  ought  not  to  rob  and  to  pillage  vessels,  they  say  in 
prompt  answer  that  we  do  the  same  thing  among  ourselves. 

"Do  not  take  your  establishments  one  from  another, "  they  say 
to  us,  "and  do  not  kill  one  another  for  that  purpose;  have 
we  not  seen  you  do  it,  and  why  are  you  not  willing  that  we 
should  do  it?  If  one  is  not  willing  to  give  it  to  us,  we 
will  take  it."  That  is  what  they  say  at  present,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  remedy  for  it  except  through  peopling  the  country , 
and  through  its  coming  to  pass  that  his  Majesty  will  there 
maintain  each  one  in  that  which  belongs  to  him,  without  its 
being  given  to  another  after  it  will  have  been  put  into  good 
condition.  For  this  has  been  done  almost  always  up  to  the 
present,  and  has  ruined  those  who  had  good  intention  to  people 
it;  for  these  have  been  replaced  by  those  who  sought  only 
the  large  returns  of  trade.  This  not  having  proven  as  abun¬ 
dant  as  they  had  expected,  they  have  abandoned  everything  and 
lost  their  time  with  all  their  investments.  And  it  has  even 
ruined  the  country  which  should  be  at  present  in  condition 
to  be  self  supporting,  and  to  preserve  for  the  King  the  great 
profits  which  he  has  drawn  from  it,  as  would  be  the  case, 
the  land  being  as  good  as  it  is,  if  it  were  only  inhabited 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Above  all,  I  hope  that  God  may  inspire 
in  those  who  have  part  in  the  government  of  the  State,  all 
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the  discretion  which  can  lead  them  to  the  consummation  of 
an  enterprise  as  glorious  for  the  King  as  it  can  be  useful 
and  advantageous  to  those  who  will  take  interest  therein. 
This  I  hope  they  may  do,  chiefly  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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